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TWO NEW SERIAL TALES are commenced in THIS PART. 
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MEDICINE. 


They “ PURIFY THE BLOOD” more thoroughly 
; than any other medicine, prevent spots and 
As a mild but effectual aperient they 
have no equal, cleansing the system from. all 
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Ensures, by its use 
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Established 50 years as the most 
poms and effectual preserva- 
tive for the Zeeth and Gums, 

OBSERVE 
this Trade 
Mark 
on 
the label 
round 
each Pot. 
Solid universally by Chemists and Perfumers, 


_ 4s. 6d. Double 2s. 6d. per Pot. 











PACE WOODCOCK 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
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3O0OD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 


ECLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Blood Mixture.’’ 


THE “CREAT BLOOD F PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


Is war-anted to cleanse the bleod from all i 1 yen from whatever 
cause arising, For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of ail kiuds, Skin and Blood 
Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 

In bottles, 2s, 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, }1s. each, of 
ait Chemjus. Sent to any ad ress for 30 or 132 stamp , by theProprieter, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL LINCOLN. 
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Peorrterors or Horens, &c., as being clean in its applic := 
tion, and securing complete extermin ation of pests to + ong 
ing apartments, 


* Sold in Tins, 6d., 1s., & 2s.6d. each 
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** Facts, and the.Imyvariable Laws which govern them, are the pursuit, and the only LEGITI- 

’ MATE pursuit, of Science.” In Nature’s Hygienic Temple, obedience to her Laws rules 
all things. . Treatment—ENO’S FRUIT SALT, Cold Sponging, Hot Air Bath, Shampooing, 
Open-air Exercise, Sound Sleep, Moderation in Food and. Drink, Perfect Sanitary Laws. 
Result—No One Dies a Premature Death. 
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NO’S FRUIT SALT (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself one. of the most 

valuable means of keeping the blood free from fevers and blood poisons, liver eomplamts, &c., ever diseovered. As 
a meats of preserving and restoring health it is unequalled ; and it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and invigorating 

@. After above seven years’ patient and careful observation of its effect when used, I have no hesitation in stating 
tKhat, if its great value in kesping the body healthy were universally known, not @ household in the land would be without 
it, nor a single travelling trunk or portmanteae but would contain it. 

0 ALL WHO ARE FAGGED, WEARY, AND WORN OQUT.—Natvre’s,.Puospuortre Nerve Tonic. Goon 

Foon, such as raw oysters, &e., &c., well chewed. Should the rich food disorder digestion, or to prevent bilious 
mess and cause healthy bile to stimulate the muscular coat of the alimentary canal to a healthy peristaltic aetion, use 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT ; its chemical constituents are similar to the juices of fruits. For pimples and blotches, sallowness 
ef the skin, depression of spirits, heartburn, and other affections of the stomach, it is most useful ; for not the least of its 
recommendations is its resemblance to fruit in the NATTRAL way in which it relieves the system: of waste or effete matter 
which, if retained, poisons the blood, and its advantage over fruit is that it can be always at,hand when required. Its 
preparation has been truly styled one of the triumphs of modern chemistry. : 
fPIORPID LIVER.—* May I add to your numerous testimonials my heartfelt thanks for the benefits of your FRUIT 

SALT? For three years I have suffered from an enlarged and torpid liver ; could not sleep on either side ; digestion 
bad, in fact, my whole system was out of repair. I tried all the Germun waters to no effect, and after great suffering for 
three years the use of ENO’S FRUIT SALT was suggested to me, and I am happy and thankful to be able to state that, 
after three months’ use of your FRUIT SALT at bedtime and in the mortiing, [ am perfectly restored to my usual robust 
health. Again I thank you for your infallible discovery.—H. M. D., s.r., Thornhill, Hampshire, Mareh, 1881.” 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS. 
“ Clifton Down Hotel, near Bristol, Gloucestershire. 
t ‘¢ February 10, 1881. 

“ Srr, —Having travelled a great deal in my life, and having suffered a great deal from poisoned blood and want of 
appetite, 1 was induced by a friend to use your WORLD-FAMED FRUIT SALT. I was immediately relieved, and 
am once more hale and healthy. I shall never be without a bottle again om my travels. I am too pleased to'repay you in 
some way for your wonderful inventiow by giving you full use of my testiniony to the above. 

“To J. C. Eno, Esq.” ‘* Sir, 1 am yours gratefully, Dr, J. HANSON, M.A.” 
= FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a half years, from severe headache and disordered 

stomach, and after trying almost everything and Ft My much money without finding any benefit, I was recom- 
mended by afriend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and before J had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal 
of good, and now I am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 
health for years. “Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.”’ 
TOIAGGED, WEARY, AND WORN! OUT!!! Anyone whose dufies requirethem to andergo mental or unnatural 
} excitement or strain—ENO*S FRUIT SALT is the best knowm reniédy. . It acts like a charm. It allays Nervous 
Excitement, Depression, and the injurious effects of stimulants and too rich food. Its power in aiding digestion is most 
striking. It also restores the Nervous System to its proper condition (by natural means). Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease, 
‘ UCCESS IN LIFE.—A new invention is brought before the public. and commrands success. A score of 
abominable imitations are immediately introduced by. the unscrupulous, whe, im copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon jogel rights, exercise an ingenuity that, em- 
ployed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.— Adams. 
CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every Civilized Country. Examine each bottle, sud see 
the Capsuus is Marxep “‘ ENO’S FRUIL£ SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d, and 4s. 6d. . Direetions in Sixteen Languages, How to Prévent Disease. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS. Hatchom_Londes 
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S.uDAVIS & CO: 


Manufacture Sewing, Washing, Wringing and Mangling Machines, Bicycles and Tricycles, 
Perambuilators and Knife-cleaning Machines. 


Complete from 
Compiete 55s. 20s. 





2s. 6d. Weekly. 2a, 6a. Weekly. 
8. DAVIS & Co, Manufacture every description, 2s. 6d. Weekly. No extra for Credit, and a liberal diseount for Cash. 
8. DAVIS & Co.’s Easy Payment System has been appreciated by thousands. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE List ConTAINING FULL INFORMATION Post FREE. 


8. DAVIS & Co’s LONDON BRANCHES :—10, Hackney Road, E., near Shoreditch Church ; 144, The Grove Stratford, E., 


corner of Great Eas’ 


Davis’ Period Washer 





Davia’ Period Bicycle 


from 20s. 





Large Sizes £8 10s. 
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6a. Weekly. 


2s. 


tern Street ; 18, Commercial Road, E., near Leman Street ; 125, Tottenham Court Road, W., near Euston Railway ; 


88 and 69, Cheapside, B.C., near Bennett's; Period House, Borough, E.C., near St. George’s Church ; Bicycle Academy, 13, Blaekman 


Street, Borough, 8.E. 


CHIEF OFFICE AND WHOLESALE DEPOT :—15, BLACKMAN STREET, LONDON, 8.E. 
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PARKINS TRANSFER SHEETS, 


For producing from 50 to 100 fac simile copies of 
any letter, circular, or other document. 
PRICES. 
Large Note Paper size 
Letter Paper 
Foolscap 


2/6 per doz. 


” wee wee 7 ” 
Ink, 9d. per Bottle. 


Manufactory, 2, Church Street, Westminster, 
London, 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Ts excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distreesing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of. sight, nervous. affections, blotches, 





implies, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 


loom to the complexion. 
All Chemists, at 1s, 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
— safe, and eftectual, No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemista, at Is. 1hd.and 2a 97. per box. 








A PERFECT COMPANION 


FOR EITHER 
LADY OR GENTLEMAN. 


J. FOOT & SON'S 





PATENT 
\\ COMBINATION POCKET 

SCISSORS. 
Will serve the purpose of Twelve very Useful Articles, 
1. Button-hole Seissors 7. Small Screwdriver 
2. Cigar Cutter 8. Ink Eraser 
3. Gas Pliers 9. Paper Knife 
4. Nail and Embroidery 10. Pen Extractor 

lI 


Three-inch measure 


Scissors . : 
8 12. Ruler, &c. 


. Grooved Nail File 
. Wire Cutter 

The uses to which this most ingenious article can be 
applied on emergencies are innumerable. Novelty and 
extreme utility are its special recommendations. They 
give universal satisfaction, and are pronounced by the 
press as a “‘ COMPANION ”’ to be invaluable. ) 

Sent post free in sheath: Polished Steel, 2s. 8d. 

Nickel Plated, 3s. 8d.; Gold Plated, 4s. Sd. Handsome 
Velvet-lined Clase for Ladies’ Workbaskets, 1s. 6d. P.O.0. 


payable Holborn, Gray’s-inn. 


G. J. FOOT & SON, 
329, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WC. 
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RIMMEL'S NOVELTIES. 


RIMMEL'S PERFUMED ALMANACKS FOR 1881:—GREAT SCULPTORS, designed by J. Cuxner, 6d. 
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OPERETTE GEMS (Second Series), designed by Favustin. 1s. ; by post, 1d, extra, 
RIMMEL'S LUCKY SHOE, and other Christmas Tree Ornaments, from 6d. 
THE NEW FRENCH PATTERN PERFUME BOX, very neat, from 6d. to£1 1s. 
FANCY PERFUME BOXES AND BASKETS in great variety. 
ELEGANT FANS from Paris, Vienna, and Madrid. The best and largest selections in London, 
Detailed List sent on application. 

Ho 3 EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 

96, Srrawp, 128, Reoznt Street, 24, Connnmit1, LONDON; ‘anv 76, Krxe’s Roap, BRIGHTON. 
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FOR WHICH 
tort E ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 
| For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | nutritious than that raised with 
‘Puddings with fewer Eggs, and, Yeast. 
ION Pastry with less Butter. | Bread may be made with it in a 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- ag fated THE Praia ee 
MAN. NTIVE OF INDREREIION, | Co ee fe ls Bet 
: VE : r | necessary for the Dough to stand 
ON'S and (not destroying the Sugar in| and rise before it is put into the 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more | oven. 
eee sen errr 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously ciesoltele miaing quickly but thoroughly into 
rticles, a dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead i more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 


small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make .@ very light dough with Bonwiox’s Baxtna Powpue; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into ba 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, aad boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
sure tain when they are done enough, stick @ fork into one, and if it comes owt clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 
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can be Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 8d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
Ity and 1s., 28. 6d., and 6s. 


, They WHOLESALE OF 


the  @ BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Ssle Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 
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“\CUSTARD 

ee 18 now used oy all’ Respectabte Famities, 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


- CUSTARDS AND BLANOCMANGE: 


ao And nothing can be more agreeable to. eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d, Packets, and.6d. and 1g. Tins, 
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THE 


- Willcox aGibbs 


“Automatic ” 
Silent Sewing Machine. 
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The Very Highest Excellence. 





BEYOND ALL Comparison the Hanprest Household Sewing Machine. 
Perfect in Mechanism, and almost Without Liability to Derangement. 
Quiet, Elegant, and Useful—it does the Brest Work, and does it More Easity than auy 
other Machine.—Hand or Treadle, or both. 


Sent Caninge Paid for a Month's Free Trial at Home. Lists Free. 





Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
CHIEF OFFICE FOR EUROPE—150, Cheapside, E.C.) — 
WEST END BRANCH—135, Regent Street, W. | 
Manchester—1o, Cross St.: Glasgow—115, Hope St.: Brighton—32, New Road: 
Canterbury—t5, Mercery Lane: Nottingham—19, Market Street. 


A Certified Agent in every Town. 
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BY W. W. FENN 


AND 


Nosie Name. 


B. H. BUXTON, 


AUTHORS OF ‘‘JENNIE OF THE PRINCES,” ‘‘ FROM THE WINGS,” ‘‘ HALF-HOURS OF BLIND 


MAn’s Ho.ipay,” 


CHAPTER I.—A CATASTROPHE, 


‘iq LORIOUS! positively glorious ! 
The only suggestions of discord, 





beauty, are the shrill voices of 
those children at play below. 
Poor little imps! Perhaps noise is as essen- 
tial to their happiness as perfect tranquillity 
is to mine !” 

Arriving at this charitable conclusion, 
Hubert Northcroft sighs profoundly ; but he 
does not look at all sad as he stretches him- 
self at full length upon the elastic carpet 
provided by generous Dame Nature, and 
leisurely proceeds to fill and light his long 
china-bowled pipe. He is a good-looking 
man ; indeed, he may fairly be described as 
handsome, and though far on the road to 
forty, is evidently in his prime. He wears 
a loose coat of brown velveteen, and a broad- 
brimmed Tyrolean hat is set on his head with 
a nonchalant air, which suits the man ad- 
mirably. His bright blue eyes betray a 
mirthful spirit, which oddly encugh is at 
variance with a melancholy note in his 
musical voice. His utterance is slow and 
deliberate ; he has a habit of sighing pro- 
foundly, and yet he is of a contented nature, 
and thoroughly cheerful disposition. It is 
time, not trouble, which is leaving silver 
traces in his thick brown beard and curly 
hair. 

The first part of the speech above recorded 
is addressed to Nature, who certainly merits 
the apostrophe, for she is showing herself at 
her brightest and fairest.here. ‘The grumbling 
addendum is intended for the sympathetic 
ear of Hubert’s wife, who sits on the grass by 
his side, plying her knitting-needles with an 
amount. of energy that bespeaks an active 
temperament. Mrs. Northcroft is decidedly 
a handsome woman still; though not much 
younger than her husband. She also has 
‘‘worn well.” Her soft brown eyes are clear 
and bright, her hair is plentiful, and, as yet, 
without a trace of the snowyepassage of Time. 


Mrs. Northcroft is energetic by nature ; 
Hubert is indolent. She acts, while he 


pauses to reflect, and her promptitude and 
rapid decision invariably come to aid his 
VOL. XIV. 


‘© AFTER SUNDOWN,” ETC. 


more deliberate method of thought and 
action. 

Most travellers are familiar with the scene” 
on which this pleasant-looking couple are - 
gazing. The picturesque village of Meyrin- 
gen lies just below the grassy knoll on which 
they have seated themselves. It is a lovely 
evening towards the end of June, 1850, and 
the setting sun is already sending a rosy flush 
to warm the dazzling whiteness of the eternal 
snow-peaks on the horizon. 

The shrill voices of the children playing on 
the slope below are the only sounds that jar 
upon the sense of universal peace and quiet ; 
for the distant thud-like echo of the great 
Reichenbach Fall, and the occasional tinkle 
of cow and goat bells harmonize so pleasantly 
with time and place, as to create no dis- 
turbing element. 

‘‘Tt’s that small creature with the yellow 
hair, the baby of the party, that makes the 
greatest noise,” observes Mrs. -Northcroft, 
after an interval of silence. She has been 
eagerly watching the merry group beneath 
her, and this is the conclusion she arrives at. 

‘“‘ Look, Hugh ; is she not a little darling, 
I wish she would come up here. Her hair is 
just the colour of Lina’s. I wonder if her 
eyes are brown, too.” 

“T wish our Lina was as active as that 
pretty romp,” says Hubert, sending the blue 
tobacco smoke upwards in delicate cloudlets, 
and leaning over to get a better view of the 
children below. 

‘What a contrast that nimble fairy presents 
to the rest of the vulgar brats,” he says. 
“This Canton is justly famed for the squat 
ugliness of its female population, and that 
makes a golden-haired baby a welcome and 
delightful exception to an odious rule. I 
often pondered on Nature’s want of generosity 
to the Swiss girls, when I was painting here 
as a student years ago. I little dreamt then 
that the time would come when I should 
have a lovely wife and daughter of my own. 
Heigho!” Hubert’s customary sigh ends 
his complacent oration, and his blue eyes 
rest on his comely wife with exceeding ten- 
derness. ‘I suppose we had better go in 
and see after our own baby now,” he adds, 
puffing more smoke into the air, and evi- 
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dently most reluctant to move, though he 
suggests the desirability of doing so. ‘ What 
would I not give to see Lina as merry and 
active as that child below. Do you think 
she is really better for the change, wife ?” 
The sigh that follows this question in due 
course is fraught with a certain anxiety this 
time, and something that might be a tear 
glitters in Hubert’s eyes. 

“T hope so,” says his wife, promptly, and 
reassuringly. ‘Lina’s health, I think, has 
improved every day, since we have settled in 
this glorious mountain air. I fancy she 
seems to benefit by every breath she draws 
up here. Do not let us hurry home just 
yet, Hugh. You know how attentive and 
devoted nurse is, and I am anxious about 
you, my dear. I want you to glean fresh 
inspiration from this magnificent sunset. 
Take a good long look at it. I confess to 
being a little disappointed that you have not 
even begun a sketch this afternoon ; but now 
if you wish it, I will pack up your ‘traps’ 
and we will hope for as fine a day to-morrow. 
Then I think you ought to accomplish 
something.” 

“Che sara sara,” says Hubert dubiously, 
and his wife busies herself in collecting the 
sketching paraphernalia which litters the 
grass. ‘Thanks, my dear,” he remarks, 
presently, quite content to leave all exertion 
to his wife,” I knew I should do no good 
this afternoon ; I might just as well have left 
all my traps at home. Painting out of doors is 
very troublesome. You must be thoroughly 
at your ease and undisturbed to do any good 
work at all.” 

Looking at Hubert, it seems impossible 
that he is ever otherwise than at his ease, 
and the excuse for idleness appears un- 
tenable. While Mrs. Northcroft is engaged 
with her packing, her husband’s attention 
wanders from the wide landscape back to the 
children below, who have formed a ring and 
are dancing around the fair-haired child 
standing in the centre. The game evidently 
entitles’ her to some show of adulation ; for 
her companions bow the knee like courtiers, 
while she stands in calm supeziority, until the 
pantomime of the others leads to a little 
merry burst of song from her. Her sweet 
child-voice rises pure and clear in the still 
air, and to Hubert the piping treble of the 
Swiss melody sounds delicious. 

“When you have done packing, Letty, I 
wish you would go and catch that musical 
fairy and bring her up here. I should like to 
know what that song is about, and I should 


like to see if she is as picturesque as she 
appears at this distance. Perhaps I might 
paint her. I think she would make a pretty 
picture if I took time and trouble about it, 
and I have nothing particular to do here. 
What a ruddy contrast to our pale maiden at 
home, eh, wife ?” 

This time again Hubert’s sigh is regretful ; 
for his only child, as has been hinted, is very 
delicate and causes her parents constant 
anxiety. Mrs. Northcroft, conscious of the 
gloom settling on her husband, hastens to 
divert his attention by obeying his behest. 
She is lithe of limb, strong and active, and 
runs nimbly down the slope to where the 
childish party is assembled, and after a short 
confabulation with the eldest of them, she 
returns, leading the “fairy” by the hand. 
Hubert has watched all her proceedings, 
with a lazy patient air of interest, so she 
leads the little girl towards him, he raises 
himself, and leisurely taking his pipe in one 
hand, he stretches the other towards the 
small child, whom he welcomes with a 
beaming smile, and addresses in perfect 
German. He has spent so many years of 
his life abroad, that he has mastered many 
continental languages. 

“What fine games you have been playing 
all this long sunny afternoon, little one,” he 
says pleasantly. ‘Do you think you can 
give me a kiss now, to thank me for not 
scolding you when you made such a terrible 
noise down there? You disturbed me so 
much that I could not work at all. Are you 
not sorry ?” 

The child laughs saucily. “You must 
play too,” she lisps. “All work makes 
Peter discontent! ”’ 

Hubert is intensely amused by this 
gravely delivered speech. 

“This is Miss Precocious,” he says to his 
wife in English. 

“Speak ee-ze Engliss,” announces the 
“Fairy.” She has a sweet, merry face, and 
looks very kissable. She stretches up her 
small hands now and begins to play with the 
great bunch of seals and trinkets attached to 
Hubert’s watch-chain. He regards her at- 
tentively the while, and says to his wife, 
“She is a juvenile Hebe. What limbs she 
has, and what a bonnie face. Pity soap 
seems an unknown quantity in her toilette 
arrangements. I shouid like to see her 
properly groomed, her hair is as silky as 
Lina’s and quite as bright; but what a 
tangle !” 





“JT am sure she has no mother to look 
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after her, poor mite,’ says Mrs. Northcroft, 
with ready compassion. ‘“‘I shall go into the 
village and inquire about her belongings. 
How old art thou, /iebe Kleine ?” 

‘“‘T am three years old to-day ; that is why 
I was made into a birthday queen,” says 
Kleine, with an air of conscious importance. 

“Just Lina’s age,” remarks Hubert, pon- 
dering. “And where dost thou live?” he 
asks, presently. 

“Why, down there!” she says, promptly, 
and points to an isolated chalet beyond the 
village beneath them. 


“Is that your parents’ house?” asks 
Hubert. 
“‘Father’s house,” says the child;” dear 


The little 


mammy’s gone away to heaven.” 
cloud the 


lip quivers and sudden tears 
bright eyes. 
** The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 

Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 

And shakes the bush, the flower is dry.” 
“You were right, as usual, wife,’’ says 
Hubert, and stoops again to kiss the pretty | 
blonde head. 

“ And what is your name, Kleine ? ” 

“Lisbeth F reundlein,’ says she, nothing 
loth to answer questions, while she is _per- 
mitted to play with those marvellous trinkets 
on the watch-chain. 

“Lisbeth Freundlein 
Freundlein,” repeats Hubert, 
harmonious syllables into a phrase of song. 

“Tt is a quaint euphonious name,” he| 
says to his wife, and she replies, “It suits the 
dainty maid exactly.’ 

Hubert has lifted the child on his arm| 
now, and her head nestles 


— 


Freundlein 


decisively, and slipping out of Hubert’s arm 
she in her turn scuds away, down one slope 
after another.” 

“* What can have happened to cause all this 
commotion?” says Mrs. Northcroft anxiously, 
and both she and her husband watch the 
proceedings of that eager, excited messenger, 
who is gesticulating fiercely as he tells his 
tidings to the interested villagers in the 
street below. 

The men, when they have heard him, dis- 
appear within their houses, only to return a 
few minutes later, laden with poles, ropes, 
and ladders. 

Thus armed, eight or ten of them return 
with the herald of danger, and in a body they 
hurry away towards the Grimsel Pass. The 
women and children follow at greater or less 
speed. 

Hubert has taken the burden of traps from 
his wife’s willing hand. “Let us go and 
inquire what has happened,” he says ; but it 
is the lady who sets forth at a brisk pace, 





ito grief again, no doubt,” 





— | mountain they see. 
making the | better and is so much more satisfactory from 
'a reasonable distance. 





while he follows leisurely. 
| J] dohope it is nothing very dreadful,” she 
says, looking grave. “You follow, Hugh, dear. 
I must hasten to see if I can be of any use.” 
“Some of those fool-hardy climbers come 
says Hubert, sigh- 
ing in commiseration. “What a deplorable 
mania people have for getting a-top of every 
And it all looks so much 


I should like to 
put a chain round their sibs when they talk 
ON 2 

Hubert, who had been soliloquizing in his 
usual meditative fashion, now perceives that 


against his | his wife is already quite out of earshot, and 


shoulder with the ease of perfect confidence. | actually prepares ‘himself to catch her up by 
“ Adieu, Liebe Lisbeth, liebe, liebe Kleine, | quic kening his easy stride. 


Lisbeth Freundlein,” 
time to go home now. 
to your friends, birthday queen?” 
speaks he glances at her playfellows on the 
lower slope. 

But what is happening there ? 

A sudden stampede has occurred. 
children are rushing away in all directions, 


he whispers. “It is 
Will you run down 


The | crests. 


They reach the long, narrow street, the one 
street of the village, just as the last rays of the 


As he |setting sun fade from the surrounding snow- 


peaks, leaving them pale and ghastly, like 
dead embers of the great crimson fire, which 
but a moment ago had expired on their 
The grey shades of evening are 


creeping upwards from the valley, and 


scurrying down the further slopes as fast as|approach the sides of the mighty mountains 


their feet will carry them. Away, away 
towards the road which traverses the valley 
and leads to the Grimsel Pass. 


path a man is running at full speed. 


tenderly. 


But the peace which usually settles down 


Along this; upon the homes of the frugal Switzers at this 
He hour, is wanting to-night. 


The villagers are 


shouts vociferously, he waves his arms, and met in the street, the women’s voices sound 


seems carried on by a very whirlwind of, 
excitement. 


“ Lisbéth must run too,” 


sharp replies rise above the 
cries the child | expectant crowd, and at the entrance to the 


exclamations and 
murmur of the 


shrill and eager, wild 
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courtyard of their hotel, the Northcrofts find 
that the hubbub is greatest, and opine that 
here at last the nature of the catastrophe will 
be revealed to them. 


CHAPTER II.—A LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


ia crossing the Grimsel, one of a party 
of adventurous climbers had fallen 
over a precipice. That is all the news the 
Northcrofts manage to obtain on their 
return to the hotel. The guide, who had 
been sent down to the village for assistance 
had not stayed to give any details. He 
realized the urgency of what was required of 
him too thoroughly, to lose any time in 
explanations, and he may have been animated 
by the conviction that the practical aid he 
carried to those in distress would avert fatal 
consequences after all. Hours must elapse 
before the relief party could return to Mey- 
ringen and bring more detailed accounts of 
the calamity which had befallen one of the 
travellers. Mrs. Northcroft, having brought 
little Lina to father for a good-night kiss and 
blessing, expressed an earnest desire to sit up 
in the nursery all night, so that she might be 
dressed and ready to help whenever the 
sufferer should be carried home ; but Hubert 
vehemently opposed this “folly,” and, by 
dint of quiet coaxing, persuaded his energetic 
wife to go to bed and leave philanthropy to 
others on this occasion. Hubert slept 
soundly all night; but his wife listened 
anxiously for the footsteps that never came. 
Towards morning she fell into an uneasy 
slumber and dreamed she was back in her 
cosy artistic home in Munich again, and that 
she rushed to the rescue only just in time to 
catch little Lina in her arms, who was falling 
out of the nursery window. 

Mr. and Mrs. Northcroft had journeyed to 
Switzerland by easy stages and with a double 
purpose. Their old doctor recommended 
mountain air for delicate Lina, and Alpine 
scenery was the one thing needful (so he 
said) to make Hubert attack his work with 
renewed vigour again. During the previous 
spring and summer he had painted some 
admirable landscapes in Tyrol; but the 
autumn and winter were spent in making 
plans, and his wife ardently desired to see 
these visions assume a more tangible shape 
at last. The happy trio had but lately 
arrived at Meyringen, and so early in the 
season there were but few tourists abroad. 
Thirty years ago their number, at the most 
crowded part of the year, was far less than in 


these days of mountain railroads and easy 
locomotion, and it was quite possible to 
enjoy peace and quiet, even at the principal 
hotel of this, one of the chief starting-points 
for Alpine climbers. 

No further news of the accident reached 
Mrs. Northcroft in her room, and when she 
went downstairs she was glad to find that she 
and her husband were the soie occupants of 
the large salle a@ manger ; for Karl, the active 
| Kellner, would be able to devote himself to 
them and could surely tell them all the news 
of which he was the chief purveyor. 

“ A letter, wife!” cries Hubert, in evident 
astonishment, as he takes up an envelope 
that lies beside his breakfast plate. “ A letter 
from home—my old home, I mean, and 
forwarded from Munich by Schmidt.” 

“A letter from your brother Stephen?” 

asks Mrs. Northcroft, surprised in her turn, 
but not pleasantly, and as she speaks there is 
a slight compression of her full, sensitive lips. 
“What can he want from you, Hugh, after 
| these years of silence—— ?” 
““You were going to say wmeglect, wife,” 
/remarks Hubert, with his easy smile and 
deliberate tone of conviction. ‘‘ Well, if he 
has neglected me, voz/a the amende honorable. 
Behold! one, two, three sheets, six pages, 
and all clearly written. Dear wife, take pity 
on me. I hate reading letters, as you know. 
I wonder what could have induced Stephen 
to take so much trouble. Do you think it 
was done to give me trouble in my turn?” 

“Hardly,” says Mrs. Northcroft, smiling 
pleasantly at her husband’s appeal, and the 
melancholy look which accompanies it. 
“Take your coffee, Hugh, and I will read 
you the wonderful epistle, while mine cools. 





“ Pineridge Priory, Torshire, 
* June r2th.. 

“ Pear Hubert,—Yesterday, 1 read in the 
Torshire Chronicle with strangely mixed 
feelings, an account purporting to be ex- 
tracted from the Cologne Gazette which 
gives an elaborate description of a landscape 
painted by you and now said to be publicly 
exhibited in Munich. I repeat, I read this 
account with mixed feelings, but I must at 
once admit that I was not agreeably impressed. 
For though the critic quoted spoke in such 
laudatory terms of your work that I could not 
fail to be somewhat gratified,I certainly should 
have desired that eur name might never be 
publicly associated with any such. labours as 
yours ; indeed, it caused me a pang to think 
that the editor of our leading county paper 
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should have the power to draw the eyes of 
the world to this derogatory fact—here, on my 
very threshold. I still maintain, as I have ever 
done, that one descended from so proud a 
line of ancestors as ours, is degraded by 
pursuing the trade of a painter. Diplomacy, 


the Army, or the Church, can alone afford | 


such opportunities for distinction as befit a 
younger son of the Northcrofts. However 
successful you may eventually be in the calling 
you have chosen to adopt, I shall never 
cease to regret that your tastes should have 
led you to so lowly—-I may even say so un- 
worthy a pursuit.” , 


Mrs. Northcroft pauses, and that odd 
compression of her lips is more evident than 
before. “Am Ito read any more of these 
insults, Hugh?” she asks, her fine eyes 
flashing and an angry frown contracting her 
brow. 


“If you please, my dear,” says Hubert, 
with a weary sigh and an amused smile. | 


““There must be some motive for so mich 
brotherly display of interest. Let me hear 
the rest of the good wishes and back-handed 
compliments.” 

With an impatient gesture, Mrs. Northcroft 
continues,— 


“As you certainly have made some mark, 
however, I thought I should be wanting in 
that courtesy which I esteem my first duty to 
friend and foe, if I failed to acknowledge 
what you no doubt considera triumph. I 
cannot honestly say that I congratulate you ; 
but I wish you to know thit I am aware of 
your success, such as it is. I address my 
letter to Munich; but as I have not heard 
from you since you wrote to tell me of your 
marriage, and the subsequent birth of your 
daughter, it is doubtful whether this epistle 
will ever reach you. I hope it may do so, 
however ; for I shall be glad to hear that you 
and yours are well, and I also wish to assure 
you tiat if you at any time feel inclined to 
return to England, a welcome and a suite of 


rooms are ready for you in the old home. | 


That at least is unaltered. It looks much as 
it did in the life-time of our honoured parents. 
I always objectzd to change, as you know, 
but in these levelling days it requires a strong 
will anda resolute hand to ward off the bane- 
ful spirit of innovation. 

“You will be sorry to hear that I can give 
you no better account of my son’s sight. 
Indeed, the first prediction of the oculists 
consulted in his infancy, is realized ; he is 


absolutely blind now. This is a source of 
infinite trouble to me, for he is a handsome, 
intelligent boy, and in course of time might 
have become a creditable heir to the high 
position his name entitles him to take. But 
alas! what chance is there for him? He 
has to be educated through his sense of hear- 
|ing, and his fingers are his eyes. Instead of 
| being taught to use the cricket-bat, or ride to 
| hounds, he will grow up as helpless and use- 
‘less asa baby, and even a daughter might 
‘eventually be better able to manage these 
| great estates, and to uphold our noble name 
in the county, than my unfortunate son wil 
,ever be. He does not appear to suffer any 
pain, or to be personally distressed by his 
affliction. This seems the more extraordinary 
to me, as I find his helplessness and inactivity 
a continual source of grief and vexation. Let 
me hear from you soon, and believe me, 
Your affectionate brother, 
STEPHEN NORTHCROFT.” 


“A very affectionate brother, eh, wife?” 
says Hubert, setting down his empty coffee- 
cup and sighing as he smiles; “and he 
|actually wrote all that because the sight of 
my name ina newspaper reminded him of 
| my existence ; well, well!” 
| T think it is bad—bad,” says Mrs. North- 
croft, sharply. ‘He has surely lived long 
enough to know better. Why does he not 
enlarge his cramped provincial ideas? Why 
does he not learn that painting is a noble and 
elevating pursuit? Why does he..?... 

Why does he not love and pity that poor 
dear blind boy of his?” 

Hubert interrupts her with more eagerness 
of speech and mind than he is wont to show. 

“Why? Because Stephen Northcroft is 
as little able to understand and sympathize 
with his son and his affliction, as with his 
| brother the artist, and with an artist’s aspira- 
jtions. Diplomacy! A fine diplomatist I 
;should have made, indeed. You know, 
| Letty, what a capital hand I am at managing 
|my own affairs. Eh?” ! 
| ‘Yes; I know,” she answers, laying a 
| caressing hand on his. ‘“ You have not even 
|learnt to check your own bills yet, and if I 
did not look after you, you would always pay 
anything that anybody asked you.” ' 

So long as I had the money, I certainly 
should,” says Hubert. “It would save a lot 
of trouble in the end and avoid all sorts of 
discussion.” 

“The alternative your generous brother 
suggests is hardly a suitable one either,” says 
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the loving wife, looking proudly at her| Englander lost his head and he became too 
husband. ‘Your figure would never have} terrified to move. His guide, seeing his 
appeared to such advantage in a shell jacket | distress, made haste to go to his rescue ; but 


as it does in your painting coat.” 

“T. cannot fancy myself in a cut-throat 
collar, either,” says Hubert, putting his hand 
under his beard and grasping the bare 
muscular throat which rises above the artistic 
turn-down strip of linen. 

“T fear this aristocratic, high and mighty 
Sir Stephen will have to make the best of his 
noble name being dabbled in paint, after all,” 
says Mrs. Northcroft, and with some bitter- 
ness she adds: “ Your brother writes as if 
you were a house-painter, instead of ranking 
you among the first of living landscape 
painters.” 

“Ah! there’s no knowing what 7 may do, 
with a fond, encouraging wife to pat me on 
the back,” says Hubert, chuckling ; “ but there 
is little doubt that Stephen does consider a 
picture painter and a putty and glazier chap as 
very nearly akin. Well, wife, if we ever do 
make up our minds to go to England, we 
will stay at the Priory, and convert this 
inartistic heathen, but that won’t be for some 
time yet.” 

At this moment, Karl, the dapper little 
kellner, makes his appearance to clear away 
the breakfast things. The Herrschaften were 
too much engaged with their correspondence 
to heed him when he brought the coffee ; but 
now he has a chance of imparting the news 
he has just heard in the courtyard. 

“"the Herrschaften will be grieved to 
hear,” he says, speaking in his own tongue, 
“that the bad news brought last night was 
only too true. A life was lost on the pass, 
but not the life of one of the strangers ; it 
was a guide who was killed.” And then, with 
exceeding volubility and lively pantomime, 
Karl relates the tragedy as he has just heard 
It. 

“Tt was in saving the life of a reckless— 
alas ! a too fool-hardy Englishman that the 
brave guide was killed. ‘The gentleman had 
set his heart on plucking a spray of ede/weiss 
which only grows at a certain altitude, and 
perceiving the flower in question, he deter- 
mined to defy the cautions of his guide, and 
risk crossing a certain ledge which he was 
told was dangerous. When he had reached 
the spot where the flower grew, he saw a finer 
specimen beneath him and he bent over to 
seize that also; but the place was a horrible 
one—quite a precipice they tell me. I do 
not know, I never visit these traps for human 


the ledge of rock is narrow, and there is not 
room for two upon it. Then the guide, who 
was a brave noble spirit—ah! I knew him 
well,——he was full of a great courage, — 
balances himself on a sharp point of over- 
hanging rock—a piece like a knife, they say 
—ugh! and he leans over, holds a helping 
hand to the traveller, and so saves him ; but 
as he himself turns, his foot slips. Ah! . .” 

Here Karl pauses for a moment, noting the 
effect he produces with critical, appreci- 
ative eyes. 

*“ And he falls?” cries Mrs. Northcroft, 
whose face has become very pale. 

“That would not have mattered, not at all, 
Madame,” says Karl, enjoying her emotion ; 
“for, of course, the poor fellow is tied by a 
rope around his waist. But, ah! the rope 
is rotten, and the jerk he gives it when he 
almost loses his balance, breaks it in two, 
and he falls, falls thousands of feet—down, 
down, only to be picked up, crushed —bleed- 
ing—dead.” 

“Mamma, mamma, why are you so 
frightened ?” lisps a small voice at Mrs. 
Northcroft’s elbow, and loving arms are 
lifted to the mother’s neck. It is little Lina 
who has crept into the sa//e-d-manger unper- 
ceived, and who knows too little German to 
follow the fatois in which Karl relates his 
tragic history. 

“The guide, he leaves a poor little girl—a 
pretty child with hair like your little Fraulein’s 
there,” says Karl, sorrowfully. ‘ And now 
that poor orphan is all alone in the world.” 
“What was his name, poor fellow—poor 
fellow?” asks Hubert, compassionately. 
“Oscar Freundlein,” answers Karl. “A 
friend of mine, and a noble man in his life— 
good, brave, and true ; indeed, he deserved 
a better fate. And now that little orphan is 
without kith or kin, and almost friendless in 
the world.” 

“Not friendless, surely, while we can 
help,” says Hubert to his wife in English. 
And as though realizing the loneliness of the 
orphan child, he takes his own little daughter 
in his arms and briefly tells her the story ; 
then he kisses her tenderly and adds, “ We 
will be the lonely maiden’s friends, won’t we, 
Lina darling ?” 

And Lina, with her gentle smile and her 
old-fashioned grave manner, answers : 

“We will do whatever you think best, dear 











lives myself. 


Of course this obstinate | father.” 
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CHAPTER IIl.—AFTER SEVEN YEARS, 
HE fame of the great picture painted 
by Hubert Northcroft, a faint echo 
of which had reached England, and the 
ears of his brother Stephen, was but the 
first of a series of triumphs. Cheered 
and encouraged by the reception of more 
ambitious efforts on his part, Hubert con- 
tinued to paint and exhibit with repeated 
and increasing success. Some record of 
his achievements always found its way 
into the Zorshire Chronicle now, and thus 
came under the notice of the owner of 
Pineridge, and was remembered, if not re- 
marked upon, by that austere personage. 
Having broken the ice of estrangement by 
recognising his brother’s existence in the 
letter received at Meyringen, Sir Stephen 
felt that he had amply fulfilled the require- 
ments of that courtesy which he made a point 
of practising towards “friend and foe.” 
Hubert responded to this considerate 
advance on the part of the county magnate 
by a short letter in which he stated that his 
time was fully occupied by the pursuit of 
that profession which was now a joy as well 
as a necessity to him. For the present he 
said he could neither spare the time nor the 
money required for a journey to England. 
In the course of a few years, however, he 
hoped to re-visit his old home and would 
then thankfully avail himself of his brother’s 
proffered hospitality. ‘To write a letter 
required a far greater effort than Hubert at 
any time felt himself equal to; but that use- 
ful help-mate of his was as ready with her 
pen as with any other assistance required by 
her indolent and exacting lord in all practical 
matters. He was always at work now; he 
painted all day and every day. What more 
natural than that she should undertake all 
other duties for him ? 

Sir Stephen was inclined to resent the 
fact that Hubert dictated his letters instead 
of writing them ; but then the elder brother 
always cavilled at the short-comings of the 
younger. He read the frequent accounts 
of Hubert’s artistic successes in the same 
deprecating spirit in which he received the 
first mention of his brother’s name in print. 
The fact that a Northcroft had turned 
painter was in itself derogatory; but the 
younger Northcroft’s distinction in his pro- 
fession made the thought of it less distasteful 
after a time. In some measure Hubert’s 
success now began to atone for the years of 
idleness, the careless Bohemian existence he 





had led during his protracted stay on the 
Continent. To the grave: owner of Pine- 
ridge, the time his brother spent abroad 
appeared recklessly dissipated, and he never 
anticipated any but bad results from it. It 
was that laudatory paragraph in the Zorshire 
Chronicle, which first opened his prejudiced 
eyes to the fact that some sort of distinction 
might be obtained even by a painter. The 
subsequent accounts of Hubert’s reception 
at the court of Bavaria, and of visits paid io 
his studio by serene Highnesses, Titled Ex- 
cellencies and other exalted personages, 
served to reconcile Sir Stephen still more to 
the profession his brother had adopted. But 
even in these pleasing details the proud 
senior found a source of shame and annoy- 
ance; for they were followed by statements. 
of the important commissions undertaken by 
the artist, and the high prices he now 
obtained for his work. 

To Sir Stephen the fact that his brother 
actually worked for money, was paid for the 
labour of his brain and hands, was intolerable. 
It appeared a positive degradation, and paint- 
ing seemed even less dignified than trading. 
In the latter case a merchant simply handled 
money; in the former, he actually worked 
for it like any mechanic. 

Time, the universal healer, and Hubert’s 
continued prosperity, served, in due course, 
to overcome the first violence of Sir Stephen's 
displeasure, and finally he came to allude to 
“mv brother the artist,” or “my brother's 
successful picture,” with something approach- 
ing satisfaction. 

It was twenty years now, since young 
Hubert, in a fit of desperate rebellion against 
his exacting father and prim dictatorial 
elder brother, had fled from his home and his 
country, and sought refuge from the tyranny 
which bound him hand and foot, in the- 
delightful freedom of the J/azsser-aller ex- 
istence led by art students on the Continent, 
The news of his father’s death and his 
brother’s inheritance of the title and property 
did not tempt Hubert to return to England ; 
but the small patrimony, he now inherited as 
younger son, enabled him to live in com- 
parative comfort, and to pursue with ease the 
profession to which his taste and inclination 
led him. The monetary arrangements were 
conducted by Sir Stephen’s solicitor ana 
bankers in London, and their agents in 
Paris, and there was little or no communica- 
tion between the brothers for years. It was 
the announcement in the Zimes of Sir 
Stephen’s marriage, with the daughter of a 
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neighbouring landowner and J.P. of Torshire, 
that brought a letter of congratulation from 
Hubert, and soon after this epistle had been 
answered, the artist again broke the silence 
which was lengthening into estrangement, by 
the announcement of his own marriage to 
Letitia Bryant, the daughter of a retired 
English officer, who lived in Munich on half- 
pay. This communication was followed a 
year after by another letter in which Hubert, 
proud and exulting, informed the head of the 
family that a daughter had been born to the 
house of Northcroft. As Sir Stephen an- 
swered but coldly to these ebullitions of 
feeling, a fresh silence ensued, and all the 
brothers knew of one another’s doings were 
the important facts that both were married 
and each had a child. Joy in the advent of 
an heir at Pineridge however had been 
damped at once by the sad revelation that 
baby Philip, whose birth had cost his mother 
her life, was likely to lose his eyesight before 
he could know what eyesight was. 

The next news that the wanderer Hubert 
received from England was in the letter 
which we have read, and which followed him 
on his Swiss tour, and contained those left- 
handed congratulations which provoked the 
ire of high-spirited Letitia. Formal as it 
was, that epistle had certainly narrowed the 
breach between the brothers; and during 
the six years following its receipt, letters 
occasionally passed between them. 

Those six years had been spent by Hubert 
in ceaseless and arduous work ; for though 
he lost much time in theorising, and more 
still in grumbling amiably, he managed to 
work as well. The holiday he spent in 
Switzerland seemed to have given him fresh 
impetus, and the cheering companionship of 
his high-minded, gnergetic wife, encouraged 
him to persevere now, where he would erst 
have yielded to his natural indolence. He 
was thoroughly acclimatized in Munich by 
this time, and it was from this quaint home 
of Teutonic art that the Englishman sent 
forth those pictures to the exhibitions in 
Paris, Vienna, and other Continental centres, 
which, in time, secured for him an European 
reputation. 

It is a bright, clear, January morning, 
between six and seven years since we first 
saw our friends on the slopes at Meyringen. 
It is frosty, keen, and inspiriting out of 
doors, snug and comfortable within the 
capacious light studio, heated as it is by the 
china-tiled stove in the far corner. Close by 
the fire, Mrs. Northcroft is sitting, busy with 


her knitting as usual. (How many pairs of 
socks has she made since first we beheld her 
thus occupied among the Swiss mountains ?) 
Hubert, palette and mahlstick in one hand, 
brush in the other, stands before the large, 
half-covered canvas to which he devotes 
every hour of the now precious daylight. 

“ This clump of firs in the foreground, and 
the path that leads away towards the stream, 
always remind me of Torshire,” he says, as he 
examines his work. ‘When I was a small 
boy, I used to go fishing in a brook some- 
thing like that, which is within a mile of the 
Priory.” 

“JT wonder if I shall ever see your old 
home, Hugh,” says his wife, smiling up at 
him ; “ I know you would like me to visit all 
your old haunts with you.” 

“ Indeed I should, wife,” said he, straight- 
ening himself and adjusting his palette ; 
“and there are times when the thought of 
my brother all alone in that great house 
with his poor blind boy, makes me quite 
melancholy. Jt does seem sad that Stephen 
and I, brothers as we are, and the only two 
representatives left out of a once large and 
united family, should be permanently es- 
tranged. He, living in England in solitary 
grandeur, I, leading a busy, happy life in the 
home made so cheerful for me by you, wife, 
and our Fairy. I really think it is quite time 
now that we should take some active steps 
towards a reconciliation, and since Stephen 
has offered us hospitality in the old home, let 
us accept it. I think I can manage to get 
away this year, and as soon as I receive the 
money from Graf von Stein for this commis- 
sion, I should like to try my hand at English 
landscape for a change. Let us settle to 
leave Munich in May, wife. Lina will enjoy 
the journey, too, and her blithe companion- 
ship is sure to be a pleasure and comfort 
to that unfortunate blind lad. It positively 
makes my heart ache to think of him.” 
This speech is followed by a profound sigh, 
of course, and Hubert’s blue eyes turn 
towards his wife in wistful appeal. There 
is more white hair on his head and in his 
beard, and a slight increase of embonpoint 
and wrinkles, but there is also the same 
négligé style of attire, and quite as bright and 
kind an expression on the pleasant face as 
ever. 

I fear you and your brother are not at all 
likely to agree, after all these years,” says 
Mrs. Northcroft anxiously. “Your views 
on all subjects seem so dissimilar now.” 

“They always were, my dear,” says 
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Hubert. ‘And upon my word it is only 
natural,” he adds with a laugh, “ that 
Stephen should be horrified with my mode 
of life. The sole aim of his existence has 
always been to keep up the dignity of the 
Northcroft family, and my erratic existence 
and devotion to a profession have outraged 
his fine old provincial prejudices, of course. 
It was trying for him no doubt that I, his 
only brother, should prefer a continental 
life and the society of slovenly artists, with 
long beards and short pipes, to the stilted 


respectability of the county folks with 
whom it is his ‘pride and pleasure’ to 
associate. Oh! Letty, what a stupid lot 


those provincial magnates seemed to me! 
Never a word to say except about horse- 


“* What is the use of bothering. You don’t 
know the man, or you would never suggest 
any sort of explanation. Leave well alone !” 

“Ah! but will it be well?” queries Mrs. 
Northcroft, and this time the sigh—and a 
very deep one—is her’s. 

* Here is our darling, our Fairy and Sun- 
shine !” exclaims Hubert, evidently relieved 
as he hears the patter, patter of Lina’s little feet 
on the polished floor of the corridor without. 

“And how went school, and the lessons, 
and the pastors, and masters, and mississes ?” 
he asks the little one, whose rosy cheeks 
glow with health and frost, and who jumps 
into his arms with all a child’s glad abandon 
at a real home-coming. 

“My darling—my sweet little Lina,” he 





racing, fox-hunting—scen/, coverts, coveys, | 


turnips, or partridges! Can human _ in- 
genuity devise a more terrific ordeal of 


boredom, eh?” 

“‘And you are willing to expose yourself 
to such suffering again, Hugh, and all for 
your aristocratic brother's sake ?” Mrs. | 
Northcroft looks up with a questioning smile, | 
and her husband goes near to where she is 


says, kissing her fondly. ‘Tell me, would 
‘you like to go a long journey with mother 
jand father—a journey to old England ?” 

| “Oh! yes; yes; yes!” cries the child 
|delighted.. All children love change and 
look forward to it with happiest anticipations. 
Of the trio in the studio at Munich, Mrs. 
Northcroft is the only one who thinks of 
|the journey to England with unspoken, but 


sitting and possesses himself of her hands| ever-increasing doubts and fears. 


to the serious detriment of her knitting. 

“T long to show you the old home, | 
the old ancestral home of the Northcrofts, as | 
Stephen so proudly calls it,” he says, and| 
looks tenderly into the quiet earnest 
face of the woman he honestly loves) 
and respects. ‘It certainly was a wise dis-| 
pensation of Providence,” he says medi-| 
tatively, “that gave Stephen the priority 
in our distinguished family. He is the right 
man in the right place. 
estate both fit him admirably. 
bility is the salt of his serious life. 


the tenants, or the accounts, in proper order ; 
but I admire the man who can, and 
does do all these things, and I really believe 
that he is mollified about my Bohemian 
tendencies, since people have begun to make 
such a fuss about my pictures. We shall get 
on better now than ever before, my dear 
anxious wife. And I should like you to write 


to Stephen this very day, and propose our visit | 
Letters are.no trouble to you, are | 


to him. 
they ?” 

“Tf I do write, I had surely better 
explain the whole truth to him, Hugh,” 
says Mrs. Northcroft, with a rapid glance 
towards her husband, which looks almost 
like entreaty. 

“Tut, tut, my dear,” says he promptly. 


The title and the} 
Responsi- | 

I could | 
never have kept the place up properly, or) 


who | 


CHAPTER IV.—MISGIVING5. 

LTHOUGH Sir Stephen Northcroft 
received the announcement of his 
brother’s intended visit to the home of his 
fathers with more complacency than might 
have been expected some years previously, 
the subsequent telegram, which told of 
Hubert Northcroft’s safe arrival in Dover, 
produced considerable trepidation in the 
well-balanced mind of the baronet. A meet- 
ing between brothers so long separated, 
and whose parting had been by no means 
|amicable, could not fail to agitate a person 
with so profound a regard for conventionali- 
ities. Sir Stephen, after much hesitation and 
with many misgivings, had resolved to 
|acknowledge his brother’s success in. that 
derogatory profession of his; but the 
/general invitation to the Priory, with which 
‘he had wound up more than one of his 
“courteous” letters of late, had been but 
an expression of polite consideration, and 
| he was greatly surprised and not a little 
|perplexed, when (after a lapse of years), 
‘he found that invitation cordially ac- 
‘cepted, and heard to his dismay that the 
| Hubert family would probably appear at 
Torchester station on a certain day in the 
| approaching June. Had Sir Stephen ever 
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seriously contemplated the actual arrival of| favour of her refinement, according to Sir 


these unwelcome relations, he would certainly 
have been more guarded in his expressions 
of hospitable intent. Now, as the telegram 
told however, they had set foot on English 
soil, and no alternative was left to the 
baronet but to meet his self-exiled brother 
as pleasantly as possible. The prospect was 
in no sense an agreeable one. Indeed, Sir 
Stephen mentally shuddered as it so closely 
confronted him. He had exposed himself to 
receive and to entertain these strangers for 
an indefinite period, perhaps, who certainly 
could have nothing in common with him 
personally ; nor with any of the county 
people who were his usual associates. The 
habits, manners, and customs of these guast 
savages would be utterly distasteful to him, of 
course. They would offend against his rigid 
notions of decorum every hour. Hubert 
had always been utterly regardless of appear- 
ances in the old days, and the unsettled 
manner of life he had led was not likely to 
have improved him in any way. He never 
could be brought to pay that deference to 
the small proprieties of daily life, which to 
Sir Stephen had become precious as religious 
observances. If he was a harum-scarum 
fellow when he lived with gentlemen in a 
refined home, what would he be now after 
associating for years with those rebels against 
the social code yclept artists ? 

Sir Stephen was absolutely horror-struck 
as he contemplated the proximate invasion of 
his stately home by these __ ill-mannered 
savages. ‘They would probably expect to dine 
at midday, and would regard the choice 
evening repast by which the master of Pine- 
ridge set great store as—supper. 

Atrocious! And they would have disgust- 
ing German notions anent the preparation of 
those dishes for which the baronet’s cuisine 
was justly famed throughout the county. 
They would add sugar to their cutlets perhaps 
and vinegar to bread sauce. The dinner 
hour, which was wont to be a very welcome 
one in the baronet’s monotonous life, was 
now likely to turn into a social martyrdom, 
and the presence of a lady at his table, which 
ordinarily afforded pleasure to the courtly 
Sir Stephen, was now anticipated with mis- 
givings akin to dread. For what manner of 
person was Mrs. Hubert likely to be? 

An English woman by birth, yes ; and the 
daughter of an officer ; but then she had pro- 
bably spent the greater part of her life in 
Germany, and the fact of her accepting so 


Stephen’s views. At best she would turn out 
an unpresentable haus frau, having foreign 
predilections for saver-kraut and black bread, 
and addicted to the frequent exercise of do- 
mestic and even menial occupations. Those 
were favourite pursuits among the female 
Teutons, and they actually prided themselves 
on rivalling their cooks.  MMiradbile dictu ! 
Would Mrs. Hubert think it a part of her 
duty to go down into the kitchen, to inter- 
fere with the maids, and, perhaps, even to 
dictate to the formidable Mrs. Ruskett her- 
self? 

Mrs. Ruskett was housekeeper at Pine- 
ridge, and, having managed matters entirely 
to her own satisfaction for many years past, 
was little likely to brook any interference with 
her prerogatives now. She, at all events, 
would be quite able to hold her own, thought 
Sir Stephen, with a deprecating shrug of his 
shoulders. The question was whether he 
should succeed as well 7#s-d-vis with this 
strange sister-in-law of his. 

And how about the ladies in the neigh- 
bourhood—the wives and daughters of his 
friends? They would be sure to call upon 
this Mrs. Hubert. Women are always so 
meddlesome and inquisitive—what sort of an 
impression would the strangers make upon 
them? A faint perspiration broke out on 
the high white forehead of the aristocratic 
master of Pineridge as he conjured up these 
terrors in his well-regulated mind, and then he 
bethought himself of Hubert’s daughter 
Lina,—an unkempt little brat, no doubt, as 
German in her manners as her name sounded. 
How old was she now? About four years 
younger than Philip, and he was just fourteen. 
They would be playfellows, these cousins! 
At the remembrance of this relationship, Sir 
Stephen came to a sort of halt in his dreary 
reflections. It was quite distressing to think 
that this little foreigner, child of an unknown 
mother, could claim blood relationship with 
the sole heir of the Northcrofts. Perhaps this 
girl might turn out a very doubtful associate 
for the lad. But then, alas ! nothing mattered 
much where helpless, useless Philip was con- 
cerned. His keen dislike to society, and in- 
ability to join in its ordinary pursuits, always 
kept him entirely in the background. 

Such was the tenor of Sir Stephen’s per- 
plexing thoughts as he realized the now ap- 
proaching consequences of his ill-considered 
offers at hospitality. His brothér’s telegram 
had been handed to him in his dressing-room, 





uncouth a husband as Hubert spoke little in 


and he had to make quite an effort to con- 
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ceal the agitation with which the sudden an- 
nouncement had filled him. It had taken 
away all appetite for his breakfast ; and, as he 
entered the oak-panelled morning-room in 
which it was laid, he was still too pre-occu- 
pied by the contents of the pink paper he 
carried in his hand to heed or reply to the 
gentle “Good-morning, father,” which came 
from the occupant of a chair at the further 
end of the table. 

There was a slight acceleration in Sir Ste- 
phen’s long, slow steps, and perhaps there 
was a degree less steadiness in the measured 
footfall; for, after a moment’s attentive pause, 
Philip, who had been listening anxiously, 
asked 

*“Are you not well, father, or are you 
troubled ?” 

This gentle inquiry immediately recalled 
the baronet to himself, and with a peremptory 
movement, which seemed to indicate dis- 
pleasure, he answered, ‘‘ Don’t talk nonsense, 
Philip. I wish you would not give way to 
such ridiculous fancies. Of course I am 
quite well, and there is nothing whatever the 
matter.” 

Philip was silenced, but not convinced ; 
and the stress his father laid upon his last 
words confirmed the sensitive lad’s previous 
impression. 

Sir Stephen then rang the bell for prayers ; 
and while the servants, led by imposing Mrs. 
Ruskett, the housekeeper, assemble in due 
form, a few words about the head of this 
well-organized household and his son, may 
not be out of place. 

Sir Stephen’s marriage, like most of the 
actions of his decorous life, was an affair of 
keen reflection and ample consideration. 
His bride elect was an only child, heiress to 
an old and wealthy landowner, and herself 
by no means in the first flush of youth 
Aware that the head of the house of North- 
croft had married her chiefly with a view to 
perpetuating the time-honoured noble name, 
Lady Northcroft soon began to fret at the 
non-fulfilment of her grave husband's hopes, 
and he did not scruple to reproach her for 
the chagrin this disappointment caused him. 
Proportionately great was the joy manifested 
at Pineridge when, after some years of weary 
waiting and ceaseless disappointment, Lady 
Northcroft discovered that there was at last 
a chance of her presenting Sir Stephen with 
an heir, and greater still was the rejoicing 
with which a son was welcomed in the “an- 
cestral halls of his fathers”—(this was Sir 
Stephen’s favourite formula). But, alas! his 














arrogant satisfaction was but ot short dura- 
tion ; for Nature resented the cares of mater- 
nity which came so late in life upon Lady 
Northcroft, who only survived the birth of 
her boy a few weeks, and was fortunately 
saved from hearing the terrible doubt whis- 
pered by the nurse and doctors as to her 
little one’s eyesight. The best skill that 
London could afford was sought to bring 
the light of science and experience to bear 
upon those sightless orbs. Many experi- 
ments were made, many hard names were 
pronounced in diagnosing the disorder, but 
the result was ever the same. The child's 
sight was failing him already, and in course 
of time he was doomed to be blind. 

This verdict plunged the unhappy widower 
into the depths of despondency, and, in ad- 
dition to his ordinarily morose qualities, he 
now exhibited a futile but bitter resentment, 
the brunt of which fell upon the luckless boy 
who was its innocent cause. For a time 
proud Sir Stephen refused to believe that he, 
the head of the house of Northcroft, could 
be subjected to so cruel a subversion of all 
the laws which govern existence ; and when 
the fact was brought home to him by the 
vacant staring of those wide-open sightless 
baby eyes, he still thought that money— 
omnipotent money—could surely exempt so 
wealthy a man as himself from the afflictions 
to which less distinguished mortals are liable ; 
and he was fairly astounded (as well he might 
be) that in thenineteenth century the resources 
of science were powerless when brought face 
to face with this particular form of the grave 
affliction of blindness. 

Sir Stephen’s secret but growing resent- 
ment at the mysterious ordinations of Pro- 
vidence unfortunately merged into cold 
indifference towards his unlucky son. He 
soon taught himself to regard the blind boy 
as a nonentity, and at times seemed scarcely 
aware of his existence. It was unnatural, 
and pitiable at the same time, to note the 
cruel indifference which Sir Stephen showed 
to the child who so patiently endured a last- 
ing loss which nothing could replace, and 
which would surely have entitled him to 
universal compassion and the sympathy«of 
all his fellow-creatures. But the child’s 
affliction hardened the father’s heart instead 
of softening it. He was too dignified, and 
far too courteous a person to manifest the 
resentment slumbering within him by any 
outward harshness of speech or manner. 
The owner of Pineridge was always too 
much on his guard to speak harshly, and 
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would as soon have thought of getting into | of the acuteness of hishearing by the pertinent 
a third-class railway carriage as into a pas-|inquiry with which he received his father 
sion. He contented himself with evincing|this morning. Philip shall not be allowed 
his disgust passively only, but often andj|to suspect the agitation which possesses the 
often he wished that the boy lay buried be-| dignified head of the house, who rather 
side his mother, and wished it with a con-| overdoes that clatter and rattling, and who, 
centrated passion that would have amazed! when he does speak, uses a louder tone than 
himself had he realized its intensity. If|usual. ‘This raising of the voice, when ad- 
Philip were dead his father would be free} dressing blind persons, is a mistake con- 
to wed again, and then a son after his own|stantly made by the unsympathetic, as well 
heart might be born to him. But neither | as the vulgar, who seem to think that loss 
words nor wishes kill, and Philip, having|of sight is accompanied by loss of hearing 
been tenderly nursed during his infancy by/also. Philip’s father, who neither understood 
a healthy foster-mother, grew stronger year| nor compassionated the affliction of the blind 
by year ; and, while Philip was.alive, he, and| boy, certainly did all that most jarred 
he only, could be the heir to the baronetcy. upon his sensitive feelings this morning. 
r . ° af * Ordinarily reserved and taciturn, he now 

Sir Stephen stands prepared now to read;sought to cover his perturbation by loud 
prayers to the domestic circle, who have|and lengthy speeches, delivered in much 
gathered around him in so quiet and orderly | the same style as those he addressed to 
a fashion. The bright morning sunshine, |the prisoners brought before him in_ his 
which streams straight into the room, throws | magisterial capacity.—Philip, whose instincts 
his tall, well set-up figure into strong relief, (by the law of compensation) are unusually 
against the background of dark oak-panel-| keen, is by no means deceived by his father’s 
ling. The lines of his face are as hard and| exaggerated attempts to appear at his ease, 
firm as those of his form, and neither relent-| and sits lost in silent wonder as to what all 





ing nor yielding seem possible to either. | this covert excitement portends. 


He is not 


His features resemble those of Hubert, but) left long in doubt. 


are cut clearer, and with more decision, and 


“You will be surprised to hear that your 


he is like his plastic brother in no other| uncle Hubert is coming to see us at last,” 


respect. He wears no beard, for he belongs | 
to the old school, which deems a moustache | 
foppish, and condemns a beard as the sign| 
of a ruffian. He cultivates the precisely cut | 
mutton-chop whisker, however, as emblematic | 
of the English gentleman, and he has never | 
discarded the high-collared coat and satin | 
stock, which dates back to the Regency of| 
“the First Gentleman in England.” 

Serious of aspect, unbending in manner, | 
the master of Pineridge receives the Family 
Bible and Prayer Book from the hands of 
Mrs. Ruskett, the housekeeper, and he reads 
the comforting words of the simple service 
in a hard mechanical voice that robs them 
of half the thrilling meaning they are in- 
tended to convey to those “who have ears 
to hear.” 

Has the true import of such words as, 
“SYea, like as a father pitieth his children, 
even so is the Lord merciful unto them 
that fear him,” which he has been reading, 
€ver occurred to this cold, cruel man ? 

Prayers over, Sir Stephen makes but a poor 
pretence at breakfastings He is alone with 
his blind son; but he does not neglect to 
make a clatter with knife, fork, and spoon in 
order todeceive the lad who has remindedhim 








' facts of life. 


says Sir Stephen, breaking a_ prolonged 
silence with this jerky announcement. “I 
‘have read you extracts from the Chronicle 
occasionally, as you no doubt remember, 
extracts about—about his pictures—you 
know. He is a painter by profession 
(deprecatingly), but he has had an enormous 
success, and that reconciles me to the fact 
of his being an artist.’ 

Philip vaguely wonders if artists, as a race, 
differ from other men and deserve contempt 
as aclass. He knows very little of men or 
their pursuits, poor lad ; for no one has ever 
taken the trouble to teach him the general 
To his rustic nurse, the foster- 
mother who saved his life as a baby, he 
owes such knowledge of the people and 
things about him as helps him to struggle 
through daily life with his crook-handled 
stick. His father’s peremptory tone en- 
courages no questions this morning, and 
Philip therefore resigns himself to wait 
for any further information that may be 
forthcoming. 

“My brother Hubert and I have not met 
for many years,” resumes Sir Stephen, after 
another thoughtful pause, “and you may 
imagine the gratification his advent will 
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cause me. He will arrive with his wife|which no one seems to think of cutting for 
and daughter this afternoon, and of course | him, adds to this impression. In watching 
we shall all dine together at eight o’clock.|him as he cautiously moves along in blind 
I thought I would tell you the news in| helplessness a feeling of intense compassion 
order that you might be prepared.” | would possess most beholders, but to his 
Having delivered himself of this weighty | father he is an eyesore only, and the servants 
piece of information, Sir Stephen rises from | in the house, taking their cue from the master, 
the table, and, pulling his chair over to the|treat his poor son with scant courtesy and 
open window, he establishes himself there, | very little consideration. It is the general im- 
unfolding his newspaper with considerable | mobility of the lad’s face which suggests his 
rustling, to impress upon Philip that he is} blindness; not the eyes themselves, for they 
reading, and does not wish to be disturbed. | are wide open, and bear no outward sign of 
The poor blind boy stifles a sigh and|the cruel infirmity which has rendered them 
resigns himself to circumstances which in/useless, As he reaches the door of the 
this case mean Aunger. The breakfast} breakfast-room, Philip turns towards the 
methodically prepared for him by the butler,| window once again, and listens wistfully 
who emulates his master in the austere|for some detaining word or sign. But his 
gravity of his demeanour, has not sufficed to| father is still absorbed in that interesting 
stay the cravings of the growing lad’s hearty| newspaper, and the boy leaves the august 
appetite. His father has offered him nothing, | presence with less notice than a dog might 
and has just intimated that he does not wish | receive. 
to be asked for anything either. Philip now sips Prine os 
uses his long, delicate fingers, hoping to find SAVER: Fir eae : BOURD 
some further provision within his reach. His| \ \ THEN once the journey to England 
hands have never been browned or hardened was definitively settled on, it be- 
by handling an oar or a bat, but their gentle |came the all-absorbing topic of conversation 
sensitive touch often stands him in very good | in the happy little artistic home in Munich. 
stead, Lina was to leave the German day-school she 
H2 now feels about his empty plate in vain, | had regularly attended for the last four years, 
and without putting his cup to his lips he| and would henceforth be taught entirely by 
knows as he poises it on his finger-tips that/her devoted mother. This was a task the 
it will not yield another drop of tea. And/ latter undertook very gladly, as the child’s 
he is so thirsty! English had been somewhat neglected. This 
He leans his head on one side, listening| had been a matter of regret to Mrs. North- 
eagerly for any sympathetic crackle of that} croft, and she was pleased.to think that under 
engrossing newspaper; but there is not aj her own tuition this great need in her 
sound. His father is still intent on the news, | child’s education would be rectified. The 
and must not be asked to lend a helping! lessons were commenced with additional zeal 
hand as yet. Disappointed, Philip again| now that a visit to England was in prospect ; 
tries to place his hands on the toast-rack or} for Lina was most anxious to meet her ew 
milk-jug, but failing to find anything more|cousin on equal terms. About this cousin 
satisfactory than a loaf and a sardine tin, he|the child asked about a thousand questions. 
rises, and guiding himself carefully by the| Father had told her that Philip was blind. 
edge of the table, he finds the corner in Blind! What did that sad sounding word, 


which his crook-stick is resting, and eagerly|so gravely spoken, really mean: It was 
seizes this guiding friend. blind in English, and 4d in German ; but 


A bright ray of sunshine gilds his|the sound conveyed no definite impression to 
waving chestnut hair as he crosses the/the anxiously-inquiring Lina. _W ondering, 
window, and brings the golden gleams) and seriously perplexed, the child consulted 
hidden in its brown shadows-to light.|her mother on the subject so entirely pre- 
He is but a stripling as yet, slim and lithe ;| occupying her. And Mrs. Northcroft, with 
his well-knit frame, and long hands and feet, | patient seriousness, explained the sad nature 
give promise of height, however, and the of Philip’s affliction. 
bright colour in his pretty young face speaks| Full of sorrow, and keenly sympathetic, 
of sound health. He presents an amazing] the little girl resolved on teaching herself 
contrast to his hard-looking, austere father ;| practically what she found it so difficult to 
for the lad’s appearance is gentle, almost to| realize from the descriptions given her. She 
girlishness, and the unusual length of his hair, | tied a handkerchief over her eyes, and thus 
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blindfolded she felt her way about the rooms, Ito a further decision. Mrs. Hubert, who 


stumbling often on her experimental journey. 
Once ‘she. tried to dress her doll with the 
bandage over her eyes; but finding herself 
quite at a loss, she jumped up in a state ‘of 
mind bordering on despair, and flinging the 
toy on one side, refused to play or to be pa- 
cified. “It is dreadful, too dreadful,” she 
cried. . On another occasion she endeavoured 
to eat her dinner with her eyes closed ; but 
she suddenly burst into a flood of tears, and, 
sobbing, exclaimed, “Oh, my poor darling 
cousin Philip, how unhappy you must be!” 

After this final and convincing experiment 
Lina tried no others. The sad reality had 
come home to her with a grievous shock ; 
the child’s sensitive nature suffered under it. 
Her next absorbing idea was to find out how 
she would best be able to help her cousin, 
and with this end in view she studied Eng- 
lish, reading so diligently that before she left 
Munich she could manage to read, page after 
page, of any easy book fluently and with little 
or no foreign accent. 

“* And how can He do his lessons, mother ?” 
she asked one day: ‘Should I be able to 
teach and help him with them ?” 

Mrs. Northcroft explained the mystery of 
the embossed letters, etc., and subsequently 
took her daughter to the blind school, where 
she beheld the practical teaching of the 
afflicted ones, and wondered greatly at their 
skill, and at the cheerful way in which they 
spoke. “Do you think Philip will be happy, 
and laugh as they do, mother?” she asked, 
wistfully, and mentally resolved to do all she 
possibly could to please and amuse that poor 
dear cousin, who could not see the bright 
sunshine, the birds, the trees and flowers, nor 
even the faces of those about him. 

When the actual preparations for the long 
and anxiously anticipated journey were com- 
menced in right earnest, Lina had less time 
to ponder on the all-engrossing subject of her 
afflicted cousin ; and the child’s high spirits 
and natural vivacity caused her to find end- 
less amusement in the trouble and discom- 
fort attendant upon the break up of a home. 
It had been settled by Hubert (who on this 
occasion displayed unwonted energy and de- 
cision) that the studio and “ flat” in the old 
house in Munich should be let to an artist 
and his family for one year certain. Hubert 
had actually made up his mind to reside in 
England for twelve months at least ; if not 
with his brother ; at any rate in some separate 
establishment. At the end of that time he 
would be in a better position, no doubt, 





never opposed her husband when she found 
him resolved on a point, yielded, as usual, 
though with inordinate misgivings. But she 
wisely refrained from obtruding these upon 
her easy-going lord, and as he was more than 
usually occupied just now in finishing a pet 
picture, which he was bound to deliver within 
a certain time, she had the more leisure to 
devote to little Lina, whose marked intelli- 
gence and sensitive temperament were a 
source of lasting pleasure and interest to the 
high-minded, simple-hearted mother. She 
influenced Lina’s every thought, and fostered 
the child’s natural spirit of unselfishness with 
tenderest care. She never repressed the exu- 
berance of Lina’s child-like gaiety ; nor did 
she check the high spirits which made her a 
very sunshine in her present home. Hubert, 
who was of a calm, equable temper, as we 
know, was not likely to display much emotion 
as the time for migration arrived ; but though 
outwardly quiet and indifferent, as usual, he 
was in reality more perturbed than he cared 
to let his wife know. A variety of novel 
sensations were at work within him, and he 
scarcely knew himself whether he was most 
glad or sorry at the thought of revisiting the 
home of his boyhood. 

By the time the family party was fairly ex 
route he, who was never very talkative, lapsed 
into a silence that in another man would 
have seemed sullen. And the. placidity 
which was his chief characteristic dis- 
appeared altogether as soon as he set foot 
on English soil. His wife noted these odd 
changes of mood in her calm and hitherto 
unimpressionable lord; but she was too 
wise a woman to trouble him about them. 
She knew if she left him “to work his way 
round” unmolested, he would the sooner 
return to his normal condition of cheerful 
content, and she gladly resigned herself to 
bide her time. Meanwhile she really had 
little leisure to think about her husband’s 
vagaries ; for Lina’s eager excitement grew 
with every passing hour. It was with the 
greatest difficulty, and only “‘to please dear 
mother,” that the child could be made to sit 
still. In the train, on the steamer, and also 
in the carriage that met the party at 
Torchester station, her constant impulse 
appeared to be to jump out of the window, 
and run to the goal of the long tiresome 
journey. 

Pineridge Priory is pleasantly situate in 
that part of Torshire where the trees from 
which it takes itsname abound. And as the 
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carriage enters the outer gate of the planta- 
tion which leads on to the home park, 
Mrs. Hubert realizes the accuracy of the 
descriptions her husband has so often given 
her of his old home. 

“Qh, pine trees! Christmas trees!” cries 
Lina, inhaling the luscious scent of the 
plantation through which they were driving. 
“There is no smell I like better than that. 
It is so sweet and so strong too, and it 
makes me remember. . . . .” 

The bright childish face is lifted, the 
delicate nostrils inhale the grateful perfume 
with delight, and into the large thoughtful 
eyes there comes a longing, dreamy look—a 
look so full of tender recollections as to be 
almost sorrowful. She says, “ Zannenbaum!” 
as German children utter the magic word 
which is so pregnant of Christmas delight 
to them. Her life among the fair-haired 
Teutons seems to have made her one of 
them. Instead of responding to her de- 
lighted exclamations with cheerful encou- 
ragement, Hubert, who is decidedly ‘‘ odd” 
to-day, shakes his head and frowns. 

“Tut, tut, tut!” he says, in what sounds 
almost like reproof, ‘“ Don’t be so romantic, 
Lina, and pray don’t talk nonsense. We 
have come into a land of prose and matter 
of fact, where my pictures and your remini- 
scences will not be appreciated at all.” He 
laughs, but the laugh is a forced one, and 
sensible Lina feeling herself rebuked, be- 
comes silent. 

Mrs. Northcroft glances uneasily from 
father to child, and again a shade of anxiety 
clouds her frank, handsome face. Hubert 
perceiving it, takes an extra long whiff from 
the pipe he has just lighted. “ Hugh, 
dearest,” says his wife, entreatingly, “ pray 
put your pipe out of sight. We shall be at 
the house in a minute, and you really must 
show a little consideration for your brother’s 
prejudices. What will he think if you arrive 
smoking in that way? In Rome you must 
do as Rome does, surely. What is accepted 
in Germany may, perhaps, seem atrocious 
here.” 

She speaks ‘with the utmost gentle- 
ness, but Hubert does not like the implied 
reproof. He shrugs his shoulders im- 
patiently, and his sigh is decidedly petulant. 


He adopts his wife’s suggestion nevertheless ; |. 


and having knocked the glowing tobacco out 
of the obnoxious pipe, he endeavours to hide 
it in the breast-pocket of his coat. But the 
stem which is long, persists in protruding, 
and it is Lina’s ready little hand which care- 





fully hides it under the broad collar of the 
brown velveteen garment. Mrs. Hubert is 
now becoming nervous in her turn. She 
cannot conquer a certain dread of the con- 
sequences of the meeting between brothers 
so long estranged. Personally she has no 
pleasure in the idea of spending weeks— 
months, perhaps, under the roof of prim, 
prejudiced Sir Stephen; but now as ever, 
her husband’s will is law to her, and she is 
determined to do all she can to add to the 
harmony of the meeting. When the brothers 
come to know one another better,.all is sure 
to go well. The overbearing spirit of the 
elder, the wild impulse and passionate action 
of the younger, are all matters of the past 
now, and the present will surely be productive 
of that kind and cheerful intercourse which 
Letitia, who is a true, loving woman, deems 
essential to the well-being of those about her. 
She is quick-sighted too, this clever wife of 
Hubert’s, and fully aware of the value of 
first impressions. Therefore she is doubly 
hear that a good one shall be made now. 

Sir Stephen hears the carriage wheels upon 
| the gravel drive, with an amount of trepida- 
tion that dismays him. He calls himself an 
idiot in the faintest of whispers, and mastering 
his agitation by a strong effort, he leaves his 
library with a feeling akin to sickness which 
makes his pale face livid. ‘ Courteous” he 
must ever be, that is his creed, and it demands 
that he shall receive these unwelcome guests 
with every outward show of hospitality. 

He meets them on the threshold, and so 
accurately times his movements that he holds 
out welcoming hands just as Hubert and his 
wife pass in between the footmen, who open 
the wings of the old-fashioned oak door. 
| Mr. Grind, the butler, is at his master’s back, 
|and the whole ceremony is made as imposing 
|as possible. Mrs. Ruskett, from a distant 
| point of observation, is also taking stock of 
ithe strangers whom she angrily dubs “in- 
| truders,” and a crimson flush dyes her round 
| face as she comes to the conclusion that Mrs 
| Hubert Northcroft is a /ady. 

‘* Leastwise she behaves herself as such.” 

This is the housekeeper’s confidential 
verdict, whispered to austere Mr. Grind 
later in the evening. 

The first glance at his brother convinces 
Sir Stephen that beyond looking older, 
Hubert is Hubert still, to all intents and 
purposes, unchanged. But the baronet is 
agreeably surprised to find that his sister-in- 
law is an elegant, lady-like woman, who wears 
her simple, but well-made travelling dress, 
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with grace, and bears herself as though quite | 
accustomed to the honour of shaking hands | 


with a county magnate. His quietly obser- 


vant eye falls on the child too, and he 1s | 


struck by the bright beauty of the intelligent | 
little face, though the slight trace of a German | 


accent somewhat jars upon his sensitive ear. 


They all stand at the foot of the broad oak | 


staircase unconsciously absorbed in taking 
stock of one another, while they utter vague 
remarks upon the length of the journey, the 
beauty of the weather, the country, etc., etc. 

Suddenly witha cry of pity and alarm, Lina 


will always let me try to be useful to you, 
won’t you ?” 

Poor Philip stands quite still; he is first 
startled, then amazed. ‘The sweet, strange 
childish voice close to his ear, the gentle 
pressure of those tiny fingers on his, and 
above all, the electric sympathy which thrills 
him as he becomes conscious of her loving 


| presence ; all these new sensations bewilder 


darts from Sir Stephen’s side, and before any | 


one has ascertained the cause of her distress, 
she is bounding up the stairs two steps at a 
time, to where Philip, with slow caution, is 


commencing his descent. He holds the | 
balustrade with one hand and his crook stick | 


in the other. 

“ Oh ! let me guide you ; pray, let me help 
you; mind you don’t fall,” cries the eager 
little maid, and she lays her caressing hand 
on his arm with the utmost tenderness. 
“You are my dear, dear cousin,” she 


him. He stands waiting irresolute. He is 
dazzled, poor lad, by the first sunny ray of 
iove which lights up the double darkness of 
his sad young life; but it soon produces a 
delicious sense of warmth and animation 
within him, and he clasps that soft tiny hand 
closely, firmly with his long supple fingers. 
“T shall be so glad and so thankful if you 
will help me a little, my dear cousin,” he says 
eagerly, and as he speaks a flush of shyness 
steals slowly up into his pretty, refined face. 
‘He looks like a sorry angel,” she tells her 
mother, by-and-by. Meanwhile, she leads 
him gently, step by step, down to the lofty 
hall where his kind-hearted uncle clasps him 


| fondly in his arms. Philip feels that this is 


whispers close to his ear, “and I am going | 


to stay with you and help you in everything, 
just as muchas ever I can. Mother has told 
me many things I can do for you, and you 


a day of glorious revelation for him, and that 
such happiness may be in store for him yet, 
as he, with his sightless eyes could never 
have ventured to anticipate. 





FeRE AND JHERE. 


)\RIFTING away, drifting away, my flowers, where are ye bound? 

} On, on, with the river's flow, out to the restless sea ; 

Hush! hark to its whirling waves, as they surge with a restless sound 
O’er the rocky depths of the azure main ; ’tis a greeting call for me. 

Flowers, I know not where ye go, but I ne’er shall see again 

The tinted bloom of your velvet cheek; I but watch your flight in vain. 





Drifted away, drifted away, my boys, my human flowers, 
Out, out, to the hungry deep, leaving me on the brink ; 
Heart ! oh, stay thy throbbing wild, sigh not away the hours ; 
Of the silent calm of their faces pale wilt thou never cease to think ? 
Lads, I know not where ye are, but I soon shall see once more 
Your kindly eyes, when my ship sets sail to the golden-gleaming shore. 


A. M. S 
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Jue Last FiMES AND SOME OF THE SIGNS THEREOF. 


BY 


AUTHOR OF ‘St. 


PAUL’s MAN OF SIN,” 


DIONYSIUS, 


‘* ECHOES FROM PATMOS,” ETC. 


I.—THE SIGNS THAT BETOKEN THE Last Days. 


/remembered by him in periods of great 
| discouragement and trial, such as those 


2HE title of this paper, “ The 
Last Times,” is taken from 
the Holy Scriptures. It is 
the translation of a word used 
throughout the New ‘Testa- 
ment, as also in some passages in the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament, 
when the inspired writers were directing the 
attention of mankind to the world’s crisis 
or judgment. 
be found in any language than the Greek word 
écyaro¢ (pronounced es’-ka-tos) rendered by 
the translators—alike of the authorized and 
revised versions—‘“ last ” or “ latter.” 

Liddell and Scott, in their celebrated and 
copious lexicon, furnish abundant illustra- 
tion of the absolute sense, and consistent 
employment, of this word by many classical 
writers ; so leaving no doubt whatever as to 
its true and proper signification. As applied 
to space, it implies “the very edge,” “the 
furthest part,” ‘the frontier ;” and in 
reference to time, it signifies ‘ the last,” “ the 
uttermost,” ‘ the most extreme.” 

The doctrine of another and better dis- 
pensation for the world, and consequently 
of “the last times” of this present dispen- 
sation, is a necessary part of both Hebrew 
and Christian theology, if, for the moment, 
we may consider these as in any degree 
separate or distinct systems. It is also a 
very ancient doctrine indeed, for on the 
authority of St. Jude, Enoch, the seventh 
in line of descent from the first man Adam, 
prophesied to the reckless sons of wicked- 
ness that a day of judgment awaited them 
in “the last time” (Jude, verses 14 and 18). 
Daniel the Prophet speaks to us, in several 
places, of “the time of the end,” and “ the 
end of the days.” Micah and _ other 
prophets also proclaim the coming of “the 





last days,’’ days of deliverance to the people | 


of God, yet of awful condemnation to those 
who have rejected Him. 


tion of “the last times,” which indeed is 

a very cardinal element of the Christian’s 

creed, and one to be 
VOL. XIV. 


A word more emphatic cannot | 


through which the Church is now passing. 
If the Christian man did not believe that 
the Judge of all the Earth could not do other- 
wise than right, he would despair of any 
good, and lose his hope altogether. 

St. Paul fully explains this matter ur 
1 Cor. xv., where he says that, “if in this 
life only we have hope in Christ we are 
of all men most miserable.’’ It may be 
true, as some are fond of saying, that a 
pure and holy mind has much reward even 
in this dispensation; and, in consequence, 
that a good man after all is a selfish man. 


| But no amount of personal security or private 


Several important | 
chapters and prophecies of the New Testa- | 
ment are specially devoted to a considera- 
' times,” some of which are indicated in this 
| paper. 
more* than ever 


| success satisfies the true Christian. 


Whilst 
the world at large is in a state of ruin and 
desolation, he can experience no real satis- 
faction. So long as the strong oppress the 
weak—the unjust afflict the righteous—and 
the god of this world holds possession of 


| the kingdom which should be Christ’s, the 


genuine man of God must, and will, “ vex 
his soul from day to day with their lawless 
deeds,” The true man of God cannot com- 
promise with evil. His religion is his life. 


| He dare not even contemplate any separa- 


tion between religion and politics, or between 
religion and business, which is the fashion 
of so many. With the true Christian the 
Lord is King for ever, and the prayer 
ever on his lips and in his heart is, “ Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as 
in Heaven.” He knows that there is no 
other way of hope for mankind, and like a 
true patriot, and a‘true man, he suffers, if 
need be, in furtherance of the great purpose 
of God. He endures, and will endure, 
unto the end. But that end will come some 
day, and the Lord has given to His Church 
the “shining lamp” of prophecy, not only 
to encourage His pilgrims on their weary 
journey, but that the “ last days” should not 
come upon them like a thief. Hence the 
vast importance of those “signs of the 


There are many tremendous tokens 


of evil around us, and the long-suffering of 
2K 
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God is, alas, being misinterpreted by a great 
multitude of people. Losing sight of man’s 
free agency, such folk appear to think 
that if God had existence, He would, by 
arbitrary interference, put a stop to the all- 
prevailing wickedness. St. Peter says they 
“wilfully forget” the history of the flood, 
and, whilst indulging in all sorts of lusts, 
mock at their own fears, and at the 
fears of others, saying, “‘ Where is the pro- 
mise of His coming, for, from the day that 
the Fathers fell asleep, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the creation.” 
{2 Peter iii. 4). 

But this very attitude of the men of the 
last days is itself one of the “signs of the 
times,” since it was predicted 2,000 years be- 
fore ; andall those abounding evilsand abound- 
ing signs, which seem to confirm the wicked in 
their wickedness, confirm the righteous in 
their faith. In one sense, the godly are 
patient with the patience of God, not willing 
that any should perish. In another sense, 
they are eager for the world’s restitution, and 
so cry, “Even so, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly.” 

DECADENCE OF THE PAPACY. 

The present position of the Church of 
Rome furnishes one of the greatest signs of 
the approaching end of this age. Let both 
athe thoughtful and the thoughtless consider, 
‘briefly, the prophetic story of that remarkable 
power we call the Papacy. It was written 
by the finger of inspiration, between 4.D. 68 
and g5. The date, approximately, and the 
authenticity of the book in which the story 
appears, are beyond dispute, St. John did, 
in fact, predict the rise of a false Church at 
Rome, several centuries at least before events 
could have foreshadowed, much less have 
given shape to, any fulfilment. The division 
of Rome’s great Empire into independent 
-kingdoms, and the destruction of her ma- 
jestic unity, by the arrival and contentions 
of barbarian strangers, were foretold as the 
occasion, if not the actual cause, of the rise 
of this Church. Her singular claim to 
queenly sovereignty ; her virtual domination 
of those would-be independent kings of the 
earth; her ostentatious luxury and worldli- 
ness; her systematic and far-reaching per- 
secutions; her sole occupancy of Rome’s 
celebrated seven hills; her Babylonianism : 
all these several features were mapped out in 
the prophetic roll with a precision and dis- 
tinctness past any misconception. But the 
predicted doom of this ecclesiastical system, 





the long-foretold sequel to her gorgeous 
career, is perhaps the greatest of all the 
signs of the times in the western sphere of 
Roman history. - Her guondam associates— 
the props and supports of her throne; the 
nations which, in their corporate capacity, 
constituted the figurative “wild beast” on 
which “the woman” was seen to ride—were 
to hate her at last; to turn upon her, to 
reject her, to waste her, to eat her flesh (or, 
territory), and to burn her with fire of war. 
(Rev. xvii. 16). And this great sign has been, 
and is still being fulfilled before our eyes. 

It is, perhaps, not a little curious that in 
the year 1170 a celebrated saint and pro- 
phetess—a member herself of the Church of 
Rome—should have thus early in a measure 
realized this future of the Popes, if not of the 
Church of Rome. I copy her prediction as 
given by Janus in his book, “The Pope and 
the Council,” at page 220 :— 

“They (the Popes) seize upon us like 
ravening beasts with their power of binding 
and loosing, and through them the whole 
Church is withered. They desire to subju- 
gate the kingdoms of the world, but the 
nations will rise against them and the too 
rich and haughty clergy, whose property 
they will reduce to its right limits. The 
pride of the Popes (who no longer observe 
any religion) will be brought low. Rome 
and its immediate neighbourhood will alone 
be left to them, partly in consequence of 
wars, partly by the common agreement of 
the States.—S¢. Hildegard.” 

Surely all this, and much more, has come 
to pass; for has not great Babylon, in the 





dispensation of Divine Providence, been. 


brought at last into remembrance, and is 
even yet receiving, at the hands of her old 
associates in infamy, ‘measure for measure” ? 
(Rev. xviii. 6.) We can see it with our 
eyes; we can read of it daily in the Press. 
Diplomatic documents there are in abun- 
dance to attest ali the facts of this fulfilment, 
and yet the Christian world seems not to be 
aroused from its slumbers. 

But perhaps it may be as well to cite the 
veritable admissions from Peter’s (so-called) 
throne itself, admissions also of Papal hierar- 
chists, and wailings of Papalorgans. Before 
such evidences and signs of the times surely 
some sceptics must bend the knee? and, 
before it is too late, bow low and worship at 
the throne of God. 

Pius IX., on the occasion of an allocution 
to the Sacred Colleges, February 15, 1875, 
is reported to have thus spoken :— 
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“Tt afflicts us to think that those who were 
once children of the Church are now turned 
into its enemies, and urged on by their own 
perverse will, and by influences from without, 
should be striving and plotting for the ruin 
of the Church,” 

Cardinal Manning—no mean authority on 
Papal matters— at a lecture delivered in 
St. Mary’s, Moorfields, in 1877, declared that 
“nation after nation had been seen with- 
drawing itself from the Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
and this not only among Protestant nations.” 

Leo XIIL., the present Pope, has added his 
testimony ; for, on the 8th of January, this very 
year, at a meeting of Cardinals, the Pontiff in- 
dicated his profound discouragement :—“ In 
all his efforts to restore concord and peace, 
he had met,” he said, “nothing among the 
different Governments but opposition or 
indifference, and among the populations, 
nothing but hostility.” And all this because 
the nations have given themselves up, not to 
a better religion or a more excellent way, but 
to a degrading Liberalism, which is, prac- 
tically, atheism. 

St. George Mivart, a Papist, in his work 
on ‘Contemporary Evolution,” admits the 
connection of all this hating of the Papacy 
with the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion:—“It is plain to outside observers, 
whatever it may be to the Roman Curia, 
that the old allies of the Church are no 
longer of any use to her. Kings and aristo- 
cracies are now only accidentally powerful. 
They fail whenever they try to maintain or 
bring back the system which, since the 
French Revolution, has everywhere been 
struck with incurable decay.” 


EASTERN PROBLEMS. 


Turning our eyes towards the eastern 
horizon, many tokens of the fast approach- 
ing crisis of end, meet our gaze. We 
see signs in the “political heavens” above, 
and on the “subjective earth” beneath ; blood 
and fire and vapour of smoke. Conspicuously 
prominent in those eastern heavens, is a “great 
dragon ” power ; ‘not, as of old, the “ great red 
dragon” of Rome awaiting the advent of the 
God-man with the intention of devouring him 
(Rev. xii. 3), but the “great green dragon” 
of “Ros Meshech and Tubal” (Ezekiel 
XXxvil. and xxxviii., and Rev. xvi. 13, 14, 
and xx. 2—8), the claimant of eastern 
Rome’s dominion, making itself ready to 
dispute with the saints of God for the posses- 
sion of that kingdom, which is so soon to be 
set up, or centered, in the land of Israel. The 


new Cesar (Czar) has spoken his word. 
There is to be no retrogression in Russian 
schemes of ambition. The Sclave crusade 
is to be preached and pursued more actively 
than ever. Ignatieff, the statesman credited 
with stimulating the Sclavic outbreak in 
Bulgaria, which resulted in the last Russo- 
Turkish war, is placed at the head of affairs, 
and an active propaganda of Pansclavo- 
nianism. is almost certain to follow his 


promotion. Indeed, a new pamphlet with 
that very object in. view -has_ been 
already announced by advertisement in 


the Russian paper, the Go/os, translated 
in the Globe of the 20th of May last, as 
follows :-—‘‘ The glorious history of Tsargrad 
(Constantinople), with an account of the 
many prophecies concerning it, including cne 
declaring that the time will come when 
Mecca and Medina will fall into ruins, and 
that this shall be brought about by a certain 
Christian Tsar named Alexander III.” 
Here is, indeed, “a sign of the times,” not 
only for the people who are looking for the 
coming of their Lord, but, likewise, for 
certain of our statesmen, who are entrusted 
with the care of mighty interests in those 
regions. 

Another sign in the eastern sky, of no 
little significance, is the joint, though jealous, 
occupation of the Holy Places at Jerusalem 
by the Frank, the Sclave, and the Moslem 
Powers. Each one of these lays claim to the 
dominion of old Rome, and if either of the 
capital cities of Rome or Constantinople had 
formed the bone of contention, the jealousy 
would have seemed only natural; but why 
should they contend for supremacy at Jeru- 
salem, and fight over it as they actually did 
in the Crimean war? No answer can be 
given to this question apart from the 
explanations afforded by the Apocalypse of 
St. John, and which point to Palestine, as 
the seat of the next great Empire. The two 
last Sciavo-Turkish wars have in their results 
furnished wonderful indications. of this 
“Kingdom of the Stone” being close at 
hand. At the conclusion of the Crimean 
war, so called, the chief, if not the solitary 
result obtained was, by some mysterious 
providence, the emancipation of Palestine 
and the circumjacent regions. ‘Those Holy 
Lands were, by a special firman then de- 
clared free to colonization, and placed under 
the joint protection of the Great Powers. 
The termination of the more recent conflict 
was also signalized by another stage being 
accomplished in the redemption of that land 
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which is destined to become the centre of 
Christ’s Kingdom, and the joy, once more, 
of the whole earth. -This time a British 
Protectorate over the extensive and important 
peninsula of Asia Minor was established, with 
the island of Cyprus as its point d’appul as 
acheck to the threatened further advances of 
Russia in that direction. 

When God called Abraham, and assigned 
to him the fatherhood of a great and mighty, 
even of a spiritual, seed, He allocated a region 
of the earth’s surface for their ultimate occu- 
pation. The limits of the Holy territory 
were accurately defined, and two great rivers 
designated as its principal boundaries. ‘To 
thee and to thy seed will I give this land, 
from the river of Egypt to the great river, 
the river Euphrates ” (Genesis xv. 18). Such 
was the promise, and is it not a striking sign 
of the times that the two natural boundaries, 
so indicated, should have come suddenly 
into prominence in our days and after a sleep 
of centuries of neglect and indifference? A 
practical discernment of the wants of a time, 
close at hand, has prompted our engineers to 


THE ENERGY OF EVIL. 

Many prophecies in the Divine Book 
attribute the phenomenal events of the last 
days to the quickened action of the “ Evil 
One,” manifested through human_instru- 
mentalities. In that chief of prophecies, 
2 Thessalonians ii., the “{man of sin,” or “‘state 
of mankind,” in the days preceding our Lord’s 
second coming, is declared to be the direct 
offspring of “the energy of Satan” (évépyecer 
tov aravov, energeian tou Satarou). In 
another prophecy, addressed to the peoples 
of the Roman world, the figurative ‘“ earth 
and sea,” they are warned to expect woes, 
for that the devil would operate specifically 
upon them, having great wrath, because of 
there being but a short time left in the which 
to carry on his evil work (Rev. xii. 12). 
Further, the state or confederation, which 
would represent in the aggregate the evils of 
man’s great rebellion and apostacy, is repre- 
sented as ascending “out of the bottomless 
pit ” (Rev. xi. 7 and xvii. 8), and its govern- 
ment, or chief, as possessing “ the power, the 





single out he river of Egypt and ¢#e river of 
Mesopotamia, as the two natural highways, 
par excellence, for that extended intercourse 
between the far East and the far West which 
is now seen to be inevitable. The land 
between these two highways, is the Land of 
Promise—the inheritance of the Saints. 
Surely in all these facts one must discern 
great “signs of the times.” 

But the acquisition by Britain of pre- 
dominant influence over these two highways, 
and this, too, under the guidance of a 
Christian Prime Minister, yet of Hebrew 
origin, and of Hebrew sympathies, (so repre- 
senting in himself, as it were, both the literal 
and spiritual Israel), is certainly the greatest 
sign of all those lately displayed in the 
Eastern sky. Nevertheless, it is a sign which 
was evidently not discerned at the time by a 
multitude of our countrymen,.who, it is to be 
hoped, are *growing wiser as the events, on 
which the late Lord Beaconsfield based his 
policy, become more and more developed. 
‘The Moslem power is visibly decaying. The 
mystic river Euphrates is becoming dry in its 
own bed. A successor to the Moslem inheri- 
tance must be found. Some of the sons of 
Britain seem to favour the ambitious claims 
of the kings from the North, whilst others, 
more discerning, would preserve the future 
for those ‘‘kings from the East,” or sun rising, 
who, by the decrees of heaven, are one day 
to enter Into possession. 


throne, and the great authority ofthe Dragon, 
or Satan” (Rev. xiii. 2). 

A vast enterprise of mischief, both indivi- 
dual and collective, is plainly indicated in 
these several declarations ; and if our times 
are really the last times we shall not fail to 
discover many tokens of this unusual wicked- 
ness being at work amongst us. Can I 
possibly err in saying that the active opera- 
tion of Satan on the modern world, has not 
only been privately felt, but publicly admitted 
by many great thinkers and writers for some 
time past? The proofs are abundant that 
we live in an age of monsters, and of mon- 
strosities ; and no wonder, seeing how com- 
pletely godliness has given place to licen- 
tiousness, whether of belief or of conduct. 
Satan never had such opportunities for action, 
at least since the flood ; for, without God 
what possible defence remains to man 
against his approaches? Let Carlyle give 
an answer to this question, for I have found 
one in his writings exceedingly appropriate : 
‘‘ The five unsatiated senses will remain, the 
sixth insatiable sense (of vanity) ; the whole 
demonic nature of man will remain, hurled 
forth to rage blindly, without 7w/e or rein, 
savage itself, yet with all the tools and weapons 
of civilization, a spectacle new in history.” 
Alison, in his History of Europe, for the 
dread period, 1793—1815, remarks, in the 
Introduction, concerning that time of disturb- 
ance, that “the talent developed was too 
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great, thewickedness committed too appalling, 
tobe explained on the usual principles. of 
human nature. It seemed rather as if some 
higher powers had been. engaged in a strife 
in which man was the visible instrument, as 
if the demons of hell had been let loose to 
scourge mankind.” 

Edmund Burke, in his reflections on the 
same events, says of the leading. spirits of 
that. time, “that a violent and malignant 
zeal of a kind hitherto unknown in the world 
had taken possession of their. minds.” 


All these independent admissions of the | 


work and energy of Satan in the modern 
world, are themselves signs of the times. 
Moreover, awriter in the Contemporary Review 
for June, 1877, in an article on “ the French 
Revolution and Literature,” expressly avows 
that, by a certain class of 
entire seventeenth century—the Swculum 
vationalisticum—is represented as a page 
inserted by Satan in God’s history of the 
human race.” Even this nineteenth century, 
which is fast hastening to its close, has been 
full of the abnormal strivings and energy of 
evil. It has witnessed new revolutions ; two 
Napoleonic empires ; cruel and bloody wars ; 
society everywhere upheaving, as with some 
mighty earthquake, and the wicked always 
seeming to triumph. 

Even our own country, which in the 


eighteenth century resisted, and successfully | 
resisted, the energy of Satan, has in this | 


nineteenth century fallen a prey to the enter- 
prise of his agents and instruments. 
dark principles of the French Revolution are | 
now rampant here, and, as if to give a finishing | 
touch to our surrender, the Legislature is 
invited by its Prime Minister to cast away its 
last miserable shred of theism, and to 
acknowledge itself, practically, an atheistic | 
assembly. 

As the divine restraints of religion and | 
of Heaven’s laws are one by one removed, | 
the powers of darkness break. forth afresh, | 
and occupy our land with every species of | 
noxious evil. Vice is not only existing, it is | 
rampant. Men are not content with com-| 
mitting wrong, but they must advertise and | 
propagate it. .On every side is a pressure of 
lawlessness quite novel to our experience, 
and so audaciously offensive as to be com- 
pletely suggestive of Satanic agency. Com- 
menting on some of the more flagrant out: | 
rages of our time, the leading journal, in a 
leading article, thus acknowledged in a 
mannerthe fulfilment of thedivine predictions : 
“Tt looks like the re-appearance of the mighty | 





thinkers, ‘the | 


All the | 


powers of wickedness that ravaged the, earth, 
decimated its population, and threw.. back 
civilization itself at some former epochs.” 

Surely the Church may, with united , voice 
and desire, pray. that line of the Lord’s 
prayer, as given in the rezised version, “‘ De- 
liver us from the eve/ one.” 


THE DAYS OF NOAH. 


Two of the evangelists record a prophecy 
of our Lord and Master Himself, that one. of 
| the great signs of the ‘“‘end of the.days” 
iwould be a return of the times of Noah 
|(Matt. xxiv. 37—39; Luke xvii. 26, 27). 
| Have we then any existing evidence of the 
|fulfilment of this prophecy in our own day, 
land in our own land? Are the times of 
|Noah being ‘repeated in this end of the 
Nineteenth century? The question is. start; 
‘ling from its directness, and the answer to be 





/given will be equally startling for its exact- 
| ness. 
preceding the flood is afforded us in the 
| Holy Volume ; but the record of those times, 
| though brief, is singularly pertinent. Almost 
|every word of the narrative is a history, and 


Not very much detail of the period 


might be made the theme of a discourse. 
As will be seen at a glance, and whilst we 
institute the comparison, the days of Noah 
were like the days in which we live ; and can 
it therefore be presumption, for those who 
recognise and realize the analogy, to regard 
our times as the last times and the very days 
of the coming of the Son of Man ? 

The main characteristic of the times of 
Noah was the prevalence of a practical, and 
even avowed atheism; and this atheism is 
really the key to that whole misfortune of the 
deluge. Eliphaz, in his controversy. with 
Job, describes those ‘f whose foundation was 
overflown with a flood,” as men who, from 
once believing in God, so fell away as to 
desire to be, and to live, without God, as 
men who actually “said unto God, Depart 
from us,” and, in a spirit of scepticism and 
defiance, inquired, “ What can the.Almighty 
do for us?” (Job xxii. 17.) And are not 
materialism and atheism marked features 
also of our times? Do not certain men 
strive their utmost to banish God from the 
government and from the education of man 
kind? Whena prominent statesman declares 
the bulk of our working classes to be without 
religion or belief, he only says they are 
atheists. When French Freemasons expunge 
the. name of God or the Divine Architect 
from their system of masonty,. they only 
repeat the antediluvian cry, “Depart from 
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us.” When 5,000 electors in England return 


an avowed atheist to Parliament, and a 
Ministry seek to enforce his admission on 
a reluctant chamber, the times of Noah are 
but the more prominently and expeditiously 
recurring. 

But a belief in God, and in the law and 
will of a Supreme Being, can alone afford 
any secure basis to human society. If God 
has not given laws for the due ordering and 
preservation of society, it is certain that man 
cannot supply the deficiency. Only one 
last and temporary expedient then remains 
—the application of force. This is exactly 
what was tried in the days of Noah. Religion 
then set aside, and with it, the Divine 
restraints, men fell back on their own will. 
That will, not being unanimous, but quite 
the contrary, conflicting and diverse, men 
soon took to violating one another's liberty. 
The earth was filled with violence, not only 
physical violence, although that would follow, 
but moral violence ; man, in his thoughts and 
deeds working mischief to his fellow man, and 
bringing on the necessary retaliation, until 
the world was itself in a state of shipwreck 
and ruin. Surely we are surrounded with 
tokens of an identical state of things, and if 
the theories of Liberalism are to be finally 
accepted by this nation, there is nothing 
before us but an era of dreadful violence, to 
terminate, ultimately, in some devouring 
catastrophe. One leading hero of Liberalism 
has recently uttered the platitude that “ force 
is no remedy,” but his very position and 
influence as a politician are based only on 
force. But for the numbers behind him, 
where would he be? Is he not the champion 


| 


of dragoons, resorts to the aid of dynamite, 
wherewith to defend, as he thinks, his 
liberty. With no common standards of 
right and wrong to which authorities can 
appeal, what else remains but violence, and, 
as a consequence of violence, the same result 
as happened in the days of Noah, a mighty 
shipwreck ? 

But our times resemble the times of Noah 
in one other respect, that is, in the utter 
indifference to all signs and to all warnings. 
A surprise is again in store for the worldly 
and the wicked, who despise the long- 
suffering of God and who discern not the 
signs of the times for “the day of the Lord 
will come as a thief” (ii. Peter iii. 10). 


MYSTIC DATES AND NUMBERS, 


There are several dates and periods men- 
tioned in the prophetic Scriptures. That they 
are in a sense mystic, and so in keeping with 
the rest of the hieroglyphical writings of 
which they form a part, admits of no doubt ; 
but they must have been inserted for the pur- 
pose of being understood, at least by some 
persons, at some period. Many conjectures 
have indeed been hazarded, from time to 
time, as to the proper application of these 
mystic figures ; but beyond the establishment 
of what is termed the “year for a day,” or 
year-day principle of interpretation, no further 
progress in their reasonable deciphermenz 
had been made until quite lately. It is true 
that many unwarrantable liberties have been 
taken with the prophetic dates, and much pre- 
sumptive prediction indulged in concerning 
them, although all to no practical purpose, be- 
yond bringing the bold prophets themselves 


of majorities? Does he not even resent and| into disrepute, and creating still more indif- 


resist the intention of the legislature to put | ference towards the general subject. 


some limits to the violence of numbers? and 
does he not sanction’a cunning electioneering 
artifice, rather than let a minority have a 
voice in the Parliament of their country, 
which was specially provided for them? 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that the 
Irish people should so resent the application 
of force by a Ministry which owes its own 
position so unmistakingly to the violence of 
agitation. 

The aspect of things in the House of 
Commons is but another illustration of what 
is in front of us, as a necessary result of our 
virtual atheism. The weak, to save them- 
selves from the mere imposition of the will 
of the stronger, resort to the privileges of the 
House to defend themselves. The Nihilist, 


who cannot hope to cope with a regiment 


One of 
the first mystic periods is mentioned in 
Daniel vii. 25, viz., “a time and times, and 
the dividing of time,” which is equivalent to 
3% years, each of 360 days; or 1,260 days, 
that is, ‘ year-days.” A second mystic pe- 
riod is given in Daniel viii. 14, viz., “ ¢we 
thousand and three hundred days.” We must 
presume “ year-days”’ also. In the last chap- 
ter of Daniel two other periods occur in the 
11th and 2th verses, as 1,290 days and 1,335 
days. 

Some of these dates are repeated in the 
Apocalypse of St. John, as in chap. xi., “a 
thousand two hundred and three score days”’ 
(1,260) ver. 3; “three days and a half,” ver. 
11; chap. xii, “ @ thousand two hundred and 
three score days” (1,260), ver. 6 ; “a time and 





times and half a time,” ver. 14; chap. xiii., 
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“forty and two months,” the equivalent of 
1,260 days, taking 30 days to each month 
(ver. 5). 

All these dates seem to be consistently 
compounded of solar months, each of 30 
days, and years of 12 such months. 
42 months x 30 = 1260; 1 time x 2 times 
x $time = 42 months. Such was the real limit 
of our knowledge until the discovery of M. de 
Cheseaux, a Swiss, who, in dealing with these 
apocalyptic dates, found them to be actual 
astronomical periods or cycles. These so- 
called cycles, M. de Cheseaux has himself 
defined as “ periods which bring into har- 
mony different celestial revolutions contain- 
ing acertain definite number of each without 
remainder or fraction.” 

He furnishes an illustration of some in- 
terest :—“ 315 years, a soli-lunar cycle, is a 
quarter of 1,260 years; Ze. after 460, 205 
days 6 hours, sun and moon come into con- 


junction, and in 460,205 days 7 hours 23] 
minutes the sun has returned into its exact | 
period of | mol ; ; 

|come to pass, that it is altogether impossible 


starting-point on the eliptic, a 
1,260 years, within an hour or two- 

2,300 years (Daniel viii. 14), 
Deduct 1,260 ,, 


Leaves 1,040 a cycle at once solar-lunar 


Thus 


effect, reopen the schools of Greco-Pagan 
teaching. 

Justinian constituted the Pope of Rome 
head of the churches, 533 A.D., which, plus 
1,260 years, brings us to 1793, a year of vast 
significance in revolutionary annals, “the 
Reign of Terror.” 

In 622 the Koran was published, and the 
Sclave tribes penetrated into Russia and Po- 
land, both memorable events affecting the 


| history of the Roman Empire and the Chris- 


tian Church ; adding to this date, 1,260, brings 
us to 1882, and confessedly both the Sclave 
and Mahometan peoples are hastening to 2 
crisis of no little magnitude. 


INGATHERING OF THE ELECY. 
Now, for nearly a century, the Christian 
world has been under the highest pressure 


of expectancy! From the period of the great 
French Revolution to the present times, such 





a cycli- | 

“. | 
[cal period, | 
|immediate future. 


extraordinary events have happened, such 
mighty wickedness has prevailed, and so un- 
paralleled a metamorphosis of society has 


to set aside the strong evidence these changes 
afford of something to happen in the almost 
But there exists a class 
of persons who would divert our minds from 


and diurnal, or terrestrial, of the most perfect | the contemplation of these “‘signs of the 


accuracy.” 


Piazzi Smyth, the Astronomer Royal for | 
Scotland, has, I believe, admitted the correct- | 


ltimes ” to what they consider the evidences 


of a more than corresponding progress in 
goodness. They point to the great efforts 


ness of these calculations, and further shown | made, and still being made, to Christianize 


the very near fulfilment at this time of cycles | 
which seem to correspond with those indi-| 
cated. I am not intending to fall into the | 
old error of naming special years as years of | 
doom ; but the evidently increasing know- 
ledge touching the mystic numbers at a time 
when so many events, distinctly foretold, are | 
hastening towards complete fulfilment, must 
surely be regarded as further evidence that 
our times are “ the last times.” 

The precise and proper application of these 
periods still remains to be discovered, and I 
can only, by means of a few hypothetical or 
Suggestive examples, show the probable in- 
tention of their employment ; that is, to mark 
the duration of historic periods or cycles 
during which certain orders of ideas work out 
to a conclusion their good or evil effects. 

“The schools of heathen philosophy were 
closed by the edict of the Emperor Justinian, 
529 A.D.’’—Professor Jebb. This period, plus 
1,260 years, the period of the prophesyings of 
God’s two witnesses, brings us to 1789, the 
date when the French Revolution did, in 





the world ; to the unlimited circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures ; to the translation of its 
precious intelligence into every known lan- 
guage; to the founding of charitable insti- 
tutions; to the building and endowment of 
churches; to the spread of education ; and 
without stopping to inquire whether results 
are produced in any degree commensurate 
with all this zealous operation, or whether 
the efforts made admit of any other explana- 
tion, they rush to the conclusion that the 
world must be better than it was, and that the 
good must be a fair “set off” as against the 
all-abounding evil. 

The truth is to be found in a very different 
direction, for no one can venture to affirm, in 
the face of so many evidences to the con- 
trary, that the world is growing better. It is 
worse, infinitely worse, than ever, and daily 
becomes more godless, more reckless, more 
lawless. And yet these mighty strivings for 
good, these songs of God’s angels, or mes- 
sengers, heard “o'er land and sea,” cannot 
be ignored? they must have some sign*‘- 
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cance surely? -Yes, indeed ; they are almost 
terminal “signs of the times,” and it may 
even be that they mark that harvest-time 
or.ingathering of the saints of God so long 
foretold.. It should be noted that all this 
activity of Christian evangelization, and work, 
has been cotemporary with the wild out- 
bursts of evil. Such scorching times would 
have dried up the grain of God's harvest 
had no steps been taken to encourage and 
preserve the feet of His saints, St. Mat- 
thew (xxiv. 31), St. Mark (xiii. 27), and 
St. John (Rev. xiv. 15, 16) all tell of the 
time of the end, when God would aggregate, 
or gather together, into one fold His true 
children, prior to the outpouring of His 
wengeance on the Apostate world. We 
may expect almost immediately, even -if we 
do not yet see it, not only a great desire for 
real Christian unity, but many remarkable 
manifestations thereof. Not a union of 
Christians in Britain only, but a world union 
of all those devout ones who are proud to 
own themselves “ bond-servants” or slaves 
of Jesus Christ. With a great voice of a 
trumpet will God gather together his elect 
from the four winds or quarters. of the 
heavens. But what a sign of the times is 
all this—not a sign of coming good, but 
of coming evil. It is like the entering of 
Noah and his family into the ark. It is 
but the precursor of the end. 


SOME OUTSIDE WITNESSING. 
But even if we had no revelation from 


‘God setting forth the signs of the times, 


and were to that extent in darkness—if 
there was no prophetic dial with its myste- 
rious shadow resting on almost the last 
hieroglyph—there are, nevertheless, abound- 


‘ing tokens of coming dangers and remark- 


able admissions of impending changes in the 
world. The aspect of things in general is 
wearing a look of hopelessness, which arrests 
the attention of thoughtful men. So many 
elements of destruction are about the world 
in these days that, beyond the inevitable 
crisis thereby indicated, no future can be 
discerned. Men, individually, are so ruin- 
ously egoistic, and in groups and masses so 
ignorantly wilful, that no great foresight is 
needed to comprehend the sequel. Society 
is visibly perishing. It seems, indeed, deter- 
mined to put an end to itself, and to take 
upon itself the sole responsibility of destroy- 
ing the earth. I have selected.a few inde- 


pendent testimonies to the coming desolation, 
well worthy of consideration :— 





D. F. Strauss, a German, in his work on 
the “Old Faith and the New,” vol. ii. 112, 
draws a curious picture of our probable 
future ; “No firm national state above, no 
family securely based on hereditary pro- 
perty below, what then remains but the 
shifting sands of political atoms, of so- 
vereign individuals, combining themselves 
at pleasure into little communities of the 
least possible cohesion. But where could 
any support, any stay, be found? How 
wildly would the sands whirl about in every 
breath of air till beaten down or swept away 
by torrents from above that should render 
new consistent formations once more pos- 
sible.” 

Thos. Carlyle, an Englishman, in his work 
on the French Revolution, vol. i. 12, depicts 
the inevitable consequence of such principles 
as “a horror of great darkness and shakings 
of the world, and a cup of trembling, which 
all the nations shall drink.” 

Jules Favre, a Frenchman, in a Govern- 
ment Circular, issued from his Bureau at 
the time of the Paris Commune, thus 
warned the world of its fate: “Europe is 
face to face with a work of destruction, 
systematically directed against each of the 
nations which compose it, and against the 
very principles upon which all civilization 
reposes.”” 

Mazzini, an Italian, in his ‘‘ ‘Thoughts on 
Democracy in Europe,” p. 256-261, seems 
to have arrived at a similar conclusion : 
“ Socialism is a symptom of the tremendous 
crisis which hovers over all the nations of 
Europe, more or less, and for which it is 
necessary to seek a remedy if we would not 
see society impelled into anarchy and fratri- 
cidal war.” ‘ Materialism, through the wor- 
ship of interest, would inevitably drag you 
down to egotism and anarchy.” 

W. E. Channing, D.D., an American 
writer of some repute, in his “Sermons and 
Tracts,” 269, condemns the modern world, 
and sums up his convictions, in language of 
terrible significance: “ We live in times 
which have no parallel in past ages, in times 
when the human character has almost as- 
sumed a new form, in times of peculiar 
calamity, of thick darkness and almost of 
despair.” 

I will now conclude my necessarily brief 
collection of outside witnessing by quoting 
two paragraphs—one from a foreign, and the 
other from an English journal. The former 
is from an article in “ Le Zémoiguage, 
a Lutheran organ, and runs; “ Evi- 
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dently a total separation of tendencies is at | December, 1876: “The jealousies and 
hand, Never was the Anti-christian mind | 


so deeply cunning, so decided, and so sys- 
tematic as to-day. It is manifest that we 
are advancing towards a time when the so- 


called Christian world will separate into two | 
camps, the Christian and the Anti-christian.” | 
The latter paragraph is furnished by a | 


yeading article in the Zymes of the 25th of | 


divergences of two continents, indeed of all 
the old world, the accumulated difficulties of 
two thousand years—all are seen in such 
imminent collision as they never were 
seen before. There never was a_ time 
when the cup of iniquities was held to be 
fuller, or the cup of vengeance so ready to 
be poured out.” 


COL es @Y0HADD~> 


JHE JFwo Annies. 


By tHe AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE WHITE Cross AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” 


X, 
I wander lone and weeping, 
Weeping beneath the stars, 
For Annie who is sleeping 
3ehind the vault’s cold bars, 
Lone till by feet o’ertaken, 
That fall with angel tread, 
As if they feared to waken 
The slumbers of my dead. 
And the little Annie 


Comes to me, my Annie. 


She says, “ Shall ne’er another 
Thy heart to gladness wake ? 
Tell me I’m like my mother, 
And love me for her sake.” 
This little child before me, 
As suits her own sweet will, 
Strays where the sunset’s glory 
Floods valley, lake and hill. 
Lead me, little Annie, 
In the good way, Annie. 
Her precious life the giving 
Has cost me all too dear, 
Into my arms the living, 
The dead into her bier. 
And I was old, ma petite, 
Old e’en when thou wert born ; 
But thy girl-mother’s young feet 
Brought me the dews of morn. 
In my bosom, Annie, 
Hide as she did, Annie. 


Like the young moon’s first glory, 
Upon the brow of night, 
Upon my heart I bore thee, 
Now thou silverest it with light. 
For as the crescent gloweth 
To full-orbed perfectness, 
My little daughter groweth 
Mature in loveliness. 
Be a woman, Annie, 
Like thy mother, Annie. 


The mother’s smi'es bright daybeams 
From a sun, set ere noon, 
The child brings back, like angel dreams, 
Therefore she is my moon. 
I bade thee be a woman, 
Yet, ah, that it should be! 
For I am less than human, 
And it were death to me 
That from my arms, Annie, 
One should take thee, Annie. 
II. 
They tell me Annie’s fading,— 
That her pulse’s come and go 
Is uncertain as the shading 
Of the West at sunset’s glow. 
They say the soul looks strongly 
From her spiritual blue eyes, 
As to say, “It is quite wrong ye 
To earth bind me ; I'll arise.” 
To thy Father, Annie? 
Hath he called thee, Annie? 
I had borne my own decreasing, 
For the years go slowly by, 
Had the rounding and increasing 
Of her sweet sphere filled my eye. 
But, alas, my crescent’s waning, 
And her fair young silver bow, 
Hath not many days remaining, 
To the full orb will not grow. 
Waning, little Annie ? 
On my poor heart, Annie ? 
*Tis true—the organ pealeth, 
And I listen with bowed head, 
Though my heart from worship stealeth, 
For communion with my dead. 
In my aged hand my dying 
Steals her own so wearily, 
And she hears not my heart’s crying 
She but hears the Ay7ze. 
Could I hold thee, Annie, 
Wouldst thou leaveme, Annie ? 
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Then go, join the dzparted, | She mingled in love's wreathing 
For my threescore years and ten For purity and truth. ' 
Soon must end ; the broken-hearted | For the dying Annie 
Live not o’er their lease with men. Asked for them, poor Annie ! 


Go, thou h hild : 
"When sas thas Wels in ber atten)” She hastened to her chamber, 
Say, I very soon will greet her, But Annie heard her not ; 
Freed by death from Love’s alarms. She feared to break her slumber, 
Say I loved her, Annie, | Yet sure he hath forgot, 


The old man by the pillow, 
His vigils through the night ; 


Through the long years, Annie. ' 
| For trailing like a willow, 


III. Within her tresses bright, 
It was in early morning, His hair gleams white as snow-wreaths, 
One plucked the lilies white, Amid fine mists of gold : 
Fresh opened to the dawning, He sleeps with her, though softly breathes, 
Wet with the dews of night. One hears not,—are they cold ? 
And violets, incense-breathing, Hush ! they are with Annie! 
Emblems of Annie’s youth ; Mother, wife, saint ! Annie. 


—PRPLBECR 0 5S — 


Jue AeAD QuaRTERS OF PHILANTHROPY. 


TLE famous building in the Strand | connected with their family name but in a 
¥, known as Exeter Hall, is one) manner so different; I suppose no other 
of the practical results of that| person has presided over so many evangelical 
Evangelical spirit which arose so| and philanthropic gatherings in Exeter Hall 
mightily in England at the com-| as the present Earl of Shaftesbury. 
mencement of the present century. As this}! On the 29th March, 1831, the hall was 
movement increased various philanthropic| opened. At that time England was in the 
societies came into existence, and the need for| throes of a mighty but bloodless revolution. 
a suitable place of meeting became urgently | The Reform Bill was being violently agitated ; 
felt. railways were being introduced amidst tre- 

So farback as 1822, a Mr. Brooks succeeded| mendous opposition; arson and machine- 
in obtaining by subscription a few thousand | breaking were terriblyrife. ‘The agitations for 
pounds for the erection of such a building, but | the repeal of the Corn Lawsand for Free ‘I rade 
no suitable site was then procurable, and the | were also being steadily pushed forward. Lon- 
project languished until a few years later, don was vastly different from our modern 
when Captain Pownall, late chairman of the metropolis, and May Meetings as we under- 
Middlesex Magistrates, energetically applied stand them were almost unknown. ‘The 
himself to the work, and a committee of London City Mission was not in existence, 
influential gentlemen was formed, and £50 and Sunday Schools were but just beginning 
shares were issued. to exert an influence. 

The various improvements then being It seems difficult to believe, but at that 
made in the Strand suggested a site, and time England was a slave-holding state, the 
ultimately a long lease was secured of the act for the abolition of slavery throughout the 
ground on which the building now stands. British colonies not being passed until the 

It is worthy of mention that this ground 28th of August, 1833. We might say that the 
originally formed part of the gardens of the! earlier fame of Exeter Hall rests not upon the- 
town house of the Earls of Exeter, in which | ological controversies, but upon the breaking 
historic building, Cecil Lord Burleigh died, | of fetters and the liberation of the oppressed, 
and the first Earl of Shaftesbury for atime for many were the meetings in support of the 
resided, as did also his sceptical grandson, | Anti-Slavery Association held therein. It was 
the famous author of “Characteristics.” | on the platform of Exeter Hall that William 
Little did either of these gentlemen imagine | Knibb, in a burst of passionate oratory, and 
that years later, so near their home, a build-| as the fitting climax to his speech, tore the 
ing would arise which would be so intimately clanking chains of a West Indian slave from 
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his pocket and flung them on the floor; and it 
was in connection with this movement also 
that one of the most striking scenes ever 
witnessed in Exeter Hall occurred. 

This was on the occasion of the great Meet- 
ing of Delegates for the Abolition of Slavery 
and the Slave Trade throughout the World, 
when the venerable Thomas Clarkson, whose 
name is as inseparably connected with the 
movement, as are those of Wilberforce and 
Granville Sharp, presided. We give the 
account in the words of the painter Haydon, 
whose picture representing the scene has now 
become so famous. 

Thinking that the meeting would be 
commonplace he left his studio unwillingly, 
but he soon found reason to alter his opinion 
very considerably. He says, “In a few 
minutes an unaffected man got up and in- 
formed the meeting that Mr. Thomas Clark- 
son would attend shortly. He begged no 
tumultuous applause would greet his entrance, 
as his infirmities were great, and he was too | 
nervous to bear, without risk of injury to his | 
health, any such expression of their good 
feeling towards him. 

“The friend who addressed them was | 
Joseph Sturge, a man whose whole life has | 
been devoted to ameliorate the condition 4 
the unhappy. In a few minutes the aged | 
Clarkson came in, gray and bent, leaning on | 
Joseph Sturge for support, and approached, | 
with feeble and tottering steps, the middle of | 
the convention. 

“T had never seen him before, nor had | 
most of the foreigners present; and the| 
anxiety to look on him betrayed by all, was | 
exceedingly unaffected and sincere. Imme- 
diately behind Thomas Clarkson were his| 
daughter-in-law, the widow of his son, and| 
his little grandson. Aided by Joseph Sturge | 
and his daughter, Clarkson mounted to the| 
chair, sat down in it as if to rest, and then 
in a tender, feeble voice, appealed to the 
assembly for a few minutes’ meditation 
before he opened the convention. The 
venerable old man put his hand simply to 
his forehead as if in prayer, and the whole | 
assembly followed his example. For a 
minute there was the most intense silence I 
ever felt. Having inwardly uttered a short 
prayer he was again helped up; and bending 
forward, leaning on the table, he spoke to 
the great assembly as a patriarch standing 
near the grave, or as a kind father who felt 
an interest for his children. Every word he 
uttered was from his heart. He spoke 
tenderly, tremulously, and in alluding to 











Wilberforce acknowledged, just as an aged 
man would acknowledge, his decay of 
memory in forgetting many other dear 
friends whom he could not then recollect. 

“After solemnly urging the members to 
persevere to the last until slavery was extinct, 
lifting his arm and pointing to heaven (his 
face quivering with emotion), he ended by 
saying, ‘ May the Supreme Ruler of all human 
events, at whose disposal are not only the 
hearts but the intellects of men—may He in 
His abundant mercy guide your councils and 
give His blessing upon your labours.’ 

“ There was a pause of a moment, and then, 
without an interchange of thought or even of 


\look, the whole of this vast meeting, men 


and women, said in a tone of subdued deep 
feeling, ‘Amen! Amen!’ To the reader 
not present it is scarcely possible to convey 
without affectation the effect on the imagina- 
tion of one who, like myself, had never 
attended benevolent meetings, had no notion 
of such deep sincerity in any body of men, 
or of the awful and unaffected piety of the 
class I had been brought amongst. 
Never did I witness in life or in the drama 
so deep, so touching, so pathetic an effect 
produced on any great assembly as by the 
few unaffected, unsophisticated, natural, and 
honest words of this aged and agitated person. 
The women wept, the men shook off their 
tears, unable to prevent their flowing; for 
myself, I was so affected and so astonished 
that it was many minutes before I recovered 
sufficiently to perceive the moment of interest 
I had longed for had come to pass—and this 
was the moment I immediately chose for this 
picture.” 

Another very memorable meeting (also in 
connection with the Anti-Slavery movement) 
was the first public appearance of the late 
Prince Consort, on the 1st of June, 1840. On 


| that occasion His Royal Highness gave, by a 


few terse and thoughtful sentences, a glimpse 
of that power of expressing much in a few 
words, for which his speeches and addresses 
afterwards became so remarkable. 

The demand for tickets to attend this 
meeting was so great that on the days imme- 
diately preceding the date on which it was 
to take place large premiums were offered 
for them. The Committee of Management 
limited their issue to the extent of accom- 
modation which the hall afforded and al- 
though the public had been informed that 
the doors would not be opened until ten 
o’clock, yet such was the anxiety to secure 
good places from which to obtain a good 
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view of. the illustrious chairman, on this his 
introduction to the British public, that the 
approaches to the hall were from an early 
hour, literally blocked up by carriages and 
pedestrians. .To such an extent, indeed, did 
the crowding occur that it was necessary to 
open the hall fully an hour before the time 
intended. Long before ten o’clock every 
part of the large room was densely crowded, 
exclusive of the seats reserved on the platform 
for the Committee and. leading friends and 
supporters of the institution. 

The number of ladies greatly predomi- 
nated, and the elegance of their varied 
costumes and personal beauty added greatly 
to the charm and interest of the scene. 

About half-past ten, the tedium of waiting 
was relieved by a performance on the great 
organ, the powers of which were put to the 
fullest test. This relief was hailed by loud 
peals of applause. Now that the hour drew 
near for the Prince’s appearance, the vast 
audience were becoming greatly excited, and 
any occasion for the vent of their feelings 
was greatly welcomed. 

Precisely at eleven o’clock H.R.H. Prince 
Albert entered, attended by Mr. Fowell 
Buxton, Dr. Lushington, and other leading 
members of the Committee. And then came 
a burst of cheering, such as even Exeter 
Hall has seldom heard. The whole of that 
vast assembly rose to their feet as one man, 
and the Prince, who was destined to become 
so highly esteemed and so well-beloved, was 
received in a manner that was as truly British 
as it was truly loyal. 

For some seconds the company remained 
standing, meanwhile cheering loudly and 
waving hats and handkerchiefs. On reaching 
the chair the great organ pealed forth the 
National Anthem in solemn grandeur, the 
Prince and the whole company still standing. 
Its conclusion was followed by loud and long- 
continued cheering. 

On silence being restored, His Royal 
Highness, who seemed to feel most sensibly 
the enthusiastic reception, proceeded with 
great distinctness and with a slightly foreign 
accent to make his opening speech. He 
said :— 

‘IT have been induced to preside at the 
meeting of this society from a conviction of 
its paramountimportance to the great interests 
of humanity and justice (cheers), I deeply 
regret that the benevolent and persevering 
exertions of England to abolish that atrocious 
traffic in human beings, at once the desolation 
of Africa and the blackest stain upon civilized 


Europe, have not as yet led to any satisfactory 
conclusion, But I sincerely trust that this 
great country will not relax in its efforts until 
it has finally and for ever put an end to a 
state of things so repugnant to the spirit of 
Christianity and to the best feelings of our 
nature (tremendous applause). Let us there- 
fore trust that Providence will prosper our 
exertions in so holy a cause, and that under 
the auspices of our Queen (cheering for some 
minutes) and her Government, we may at no 
distant period be rewarded by the accomplish- 
ment of the great and humane object for the 
promotion of which we have this day 
met.” 

Another very memorable appearance of the 
Prince Consort at Exeter Hall was on the 
Ist of June, 1843, at a meeting for the pro- 
motion of Christian union, when the largest 
assembly gathered together which has ever 
been known in the building. 

For some time past the weather had been 
so unfavourable, that under the impression 
that half the ticket-holders would be unable 
to appear, 10,000 tickets were issued in order 
that a full meeting might be obtained. 
However, the object of the meeting was 
felt to be so important that nearly every 
ticket-holder came, and though ‘the smaller 
hall received the overflow meeting there were 
still 3,000 persons unable to gain admittance. 
And this, although the doors were opened at 
eight o’clock inthe morning. Many of these 
assembled at Great Queen Street Chapel, 
which was filled by about 1,500 persons. 
This meeting may be taken as eminently 
emblematical of the Exeter Hall spirit, and 
it would be well indeed if there could be 
more of the same character. 

On the platform were to be seen clergy- 
men of the Established Church and ministers 
of all the dissenting communities of Chris- 
tians. A report was read in which the desire 
was expressed that the meeting should “ for- 
get their distinctive opinions in the contem- 
plation of their common Christianity as a 
sufficient ground of fraternal regard and con- 
fidence. : No practical object is 
connected with this meeting. It has been 
felt to be necessary, first to raise the tone of 
Christian feeling and communion by con- 
fining attention to the object already stated ; 
and by exercises of a hallowed nature, 
adapted to promote it, in the hope that our 
combining together in any great movement, 
either for the defence or propagation of the 
common faith, might thus. be rendered more 





practical and more likely to be of a sound 
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and lasting character.” The utmost enthu- 
siasm prevailed. 

It is to be hoped that under the new 
management the hall may witness more 
meetings of this character. What grand 
opportunities would be afforded for the re- 
moval of those mutual misunderstandings, 
passionate prejudices, and dogmatic assump- 
tions which now embitter theological con- 
troversy and cause disunion ! 

Surely the sequel of such conferences 
might be the speedy acknowledgment of the 
usefulness of each of the various organiza- 
tions, and the recognition of the great fact 
that, though outwardly there may be some 
differences, there is yet identity of spirit in 
all those who strive to benefit their fellow- 
men, or earnestly seek after the truth of 
God. The Protestant memories of the earlier 
days of Exeter Hall are by no means few, 
for here too Dr. Cumming was wont to de- 
claim against the Papacy, and here also 
Father Gavazzi, arrayed in a black gown, 
with an embroidered cross on the back, 
poured fortz fiery invectives against Pius 
IX. In those days the bitterest animosity 
existed against Roman Catholics, consequent 
on the belief that the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act would subvert the 
Protestantism in the country. 

The Protestant Association was inaugurated 
for the purpose of opposing Romish aggres- 
sion in all forms, and Lord Roden, the Earl 
of Winchelsea, the Duke of Newcastle, and 
Dean McNeile, used frequently to speak here 
on behalf of the Society. On the occasion 
of the first public meeting of this Society, 
when it was announced that “the Duke of 
Newcastle would address the meeting, there 
was a moment’s pause, and then as his 
Grace rose with a resigned but resolute 
air, the burst of cheers that instantly re- 
sounded through the hall was deafening. 
The Duke looked round with some astonish- 
ment, bowed, and expected to begin his 
speech, but in vain; the shout of applause 
continued ; a crimson flush came over his 
marble features ; the delight of his audience 
increased ; his own embarrassment did the 
same ; he looked down on the resolution in 
his hand, then raised his eyes again, and I 
will not undertake to declare that they were 
totally undimmed by a chance tear or two, 
He was nerved for opposition, but ot for 
approbation. Still the cheers continued, and 
when at length his Grace was permitted to 
commence his address, his voice gave evident 
token of his excited feelings. 





“Tt is improbable, that this approbation 
was caused by his Grace’s eloquence. Rather 
it was a hearty, spontaneous tribute to his 
sound Protestant principles, his honest, con- 
sistent zeal, and his fine moral character. 

“Tt had been anticipated that the Earl 
of Roden—another Exeter Hall favourite and 
celebrity of past days—would have been 
present on this occasion, and when his con- 
spicuous figure was missing, as the Committee 
and speakers took up their positions on the 
platform, there was great disappointment 
among the audience. 

Later on in the evening, while some in- 
teresting address was being delivered, Lord 
Roden entered almost unnoticed and quietly 
seated himself among the crowd on the 
lower part of the platform, where he was 
completely hidden from the audience. When 
it came to his lordship’s turn to speak, Cap- 
tain Gordon, who had slightly prefaced all 
the former speakers by some epithet or intro- 
duction, showed his judgment by simply an- 
nouncing “The Earl of Roden,” and his 
| lordship rose at the same moment. 

“The effect,” says a writer who was pre- 
sent, “was electric; numbers started from 
their seats ; the burst of cheers was tremen- 
dous, and no sooner did it die away, and 
| Lord Roden bowing in reply commence his 
| address, than it was followed by another and 
|louder peal, and that at the interval of a 
moment by a “Aird. It was an unparalleled 
reception, and even the majestic composure 
of Roden seemed shaken; his colour 
heightened, and his lips slightly quivered ; 
his friends around him looked transported 
with enthusiasm, indeed the whole assembly 
seemed ors de sot, and just as the last ot 
three rounds was dying away on our deafened 
ears, some one with a trumpet voice and a 
Protestant spirit gave the well-known signal, 
‘One cheer more” That cheer I never shall 
forget, nor doI think his lordship wilt either. 
It was a sound to thrill all hearts, and it 
touched that of him for whom it was given. 
He raised his hands with a most imploring 
| countenance ; it was enough and too much 
| for him, and I think, had he not been per- 
mitted to speak immediately he would have 
resumed his seat overpowered by his feel- 
ings. 

‘“‘ His speech was short but very effective ; 
it was given in his finest style, the excite- 
ment of the occasion imparting an additional 
solemnity and pathos to both his voice and 
manner. ‘The brief but touching allusion to 
the recent dissolution of the Orange Lodges 
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was as beautiful a piece of oratory from the 
heart as was ever drawn forth by a public 
proceeding.” 

The Protestant Association has had more 
spirit-stirring, and it may be more noisy, 
more determinately uproarious meetings since 
that time, but of that one and its deeply in- 
teresting scenes, I think we may say— 

** Take it for all in all, 
We shall not look upon its like again,” 

The Rev. Hugh McNeile and Hugh 
Stowell are both venerated names in connec- 
tion with Exeter Hall, the former particularly 
in its Protestant Association memories. He 
has been described as one of the greatest 
orators belonging to the Church of England, 
and especially remarkable for the correctness 
and perspicuity of his views—which were of 
a strongly pronounced Protestant type—the 
beauty of his language, and the unrivalled 
grace and dignity of his action. Naturally 
majestic in figure and handsome in face, he 
appears to have possessed every refinement 
of education, and every grace of the most 
cultivated society. His aspect was very im- 
posing, and his manner graceful, while his 
mental powers were of the highest order. 

In that momentous autumn of 1848—the 


The following is a description of those 
early meetings. It is taken from a volume 
now out of print, by an anonymous author, 
and published in 1838 :— 

“Below you lies the platform, slanting 
downwards, and extending into a crescent 
shape, with its crowds sitting or standing ; 
beyond them is the large flat surface to the 
area, its close benches all filled, and the 
avenues among them occupied by chairs or 
by persons who are fain to stand for want of 
sitting room. Behind this are the raised seats, 
gradually appearing one behind another and 
occupying a space equal to half the size of 
the whole room ; all again fully crowded and 
the descending steps among the benches filled 
by the standing multitude. Over their heads 
the whole scene is crowned by-the back 
gallery at a height of many feet. Those who 
wish to realize the idea of a ‘sea of heads’ 
should take this view of Exeter Hall on 
some popular occasion. When such an 
assembly rises for prayer or praise at the 
beginning or end of a meeting the sight is 
still more stupendous, and the degree of 
sound produced in the way of cheering or 





singing is almost incredible. There have 
been occasions when that vast room has rung 


year of what may be termed the second) with the voices of those assembled within its 
French Revolution—he opened the course of | Walls ; and a second peal of cheers succeed- 
lectures of the Young Men’s Christian Asso-|ing before the echoes of the first have died 
ciation, delivered in Exeter Hall, and this fact |away, the noise altogether has been of a 


is noticeable as being the first occasion on) 


which he appeared in connection with any 
but a purely Church of England platform. 

In that year men’s hearts were greatly 
troubled by the combined forces of Popery 
and infidelity, which had then resulted, in 
France, in revolution, and the lectures were 
framed to meet the exigencies of the times. 
For this great work Mr. Neile was pre-emi- 
nently fitted. 

The more exclusively polemical gather- 
ings, however, gradually gave place to meet- 
ings more distinguished for missionary and 
philanthropic activity. The memory of such 
men as Livingstone and Moffat, Ellis and 
Mullens, will live when the reminiscences 
ot merely theological controversies will have 
faded. Here also those great auxiliaries to 
all missionary agencies, the Bible Society, 
Religious Tract Society, and Sunday School 
Union, have annually furnished their records 
of progress. From a careful search we find 


there are no less than 218 various religious 
and benevolent societies which hold their 
“May Meetings,” and a great number of 








these gatherings are held in Exeter Hall. 


nature that few persons could hear unmoved.” 

So early as 1845, we find the benevolent 
Earl of Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley, M.P.) 
filling a position which he has since so often so 
worthily occupied—as chairman at philan- 
thropic gatherings—the particular purpose of 
that assembly being in connection with an 
association in which he has continued to 
manifest unabated interest—the Ragged 
School Union. 

It was at Exeter Hall, in 1832, that the 
Sacred Harmonic Society commenced those 


iconcerts which have done so much for the 


popularization of choral and sacred music 
among the English people; here, too, nine 
years later, Mr. John Hullah commenced 
classes for the instruction of schoolmasters 
in day and Sunday Schools in vocal music, 
which gave stimulus to a movement which is 
likely at no distant date to dissipate the once- 
prevalent superstition that the English could 
not become “‘a musical nation.” Here, too, 
the “Swedish Nightingale,” Jenny Lind, 
realized some of her most remarkable 
triumphs. 

In the twenty volumes of “Exeter Hall 
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Lectures,” we have abiding memorials not | 
only of courses of lectures, which during | 
two decades drew together large numbers of 
interested hearers, but of the intimate con- 
nection which was then formed between the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the| 
edifice which is henceforth destined to be the | 
centre of its already great and ever-growing 
influence. 

Even our kin beyond the sea have an) 
interest in the great hall in the Strand. Many 
years ago, Emerson, the most distinguished 
philosopher that America has yet produced, 
lectured within its walls. It was in Exeter | 
Hall that John B. Gough in the prime of| 
his manhood, gave a series of dramatic | 
orations on temperance, which first established 
his fame as a public speaker on this side of 
the Atlantic. The influence which has gone 
forth from this building in aid of the tem- 
perance movement may be approximately 
gathered from the fact that altogether Mr. 
Gough has given no less than 104 of his 
orations here. It was here, too, that Henry 
Ward Beecher in the crisis of the American 
Civil War, atter thrusting his way through 
excited crowds that blocked not only the 
passages of the Hall, but the surrounding 
streets, received a welcome from a London 
audience which was almost unparalleled in 
its enthusiasm. On the same platform have 
been received Neal Dow, the author of the 
Maine Liquor Law, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, authoress of ‘ Uncle T’om’s Cabin,” 
the late Dr. Thompson of New York, and 
other distinguished Americans, less known to 
English fame. 

At various periods the platform of Exeter 
Hall has been turned into a temporary 
pulpit. The first occasion was when the 
late Rev. Samuel Martin was rebuilding his 
chapel at Westminster, where Dean Stanley 
has since so often fraternised with Noncon- 
formists. Somewhat later, it was the scene 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s first successes as a popular 
London preacher. He was then little more 
than a lad, but he had already so filled his 
own once empty chapel in New Park Street 
that enlargement had become necessary. 
With the courage which has always charac- 
terized him, he ventured into Exeter Hall 
during the alteration of his own chapel, and 
very soon crowded it from end to end. Later 
yet, it was engaged by a number of the 





London Evangelical Clergy for Sunday even- 


ing services, who were soon made to under- 
stand, through Episcopal interference, that 
they had unwittingly infringed the parochial 
system of the Church of England. It is hard 
to believe, in these days when suffragan 
bishops preach in local town-halls, and rectors 
and laymen in theatres and music-halls, that 
such obstructiveness could have been exerted 
no less than five and twenty years ago. 

The ‘expenses of maintaining this large 
edifice were very great. We believe the 
directors of the original company who owned 
the hall were never able to declare a five per 
cent. dividend, and this is easily understood 
whenwe say that the ground-rent approaches to 
near £500 per annum, and the rates and taxes 
to over that amount. These are the heaviest 
items, but other payments run the expenses 
up to an average of about £2,000 per annum. 
The gross income of course varies, about 
43,500 being a fair average. 

There were 800 sharesand 207 shareholders, 
the largest number of shares held by one 
person being thirty-two. The average number 
of general meetings held in the large hall 
varied from forty-five to seventy annually, 
while of musical entertainments there appear 
to have been from twenty-seven to forty. 

About two years ago it was rumoured that 
Exeter Hall was about to be sold and con- 
verted into an hotel or theatre, but the report 
was soon authoritatively contradicted. By 
the energetic combination and munificence 
of six gentlemen, J. D. Alcroft, R. C. L. 
Bevan, Samuel Morley, M.P., George Wil- 
liams, T. A. Denny, and E. M. Denny, who 
subscribed the sum of £25,000, the hall has 
been privately purchased from the original 
shareholders for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, who intend to devote it to its 
original purposes—the holding of religious 
and philanthropic meetings—in addition to 
utilizing it for their own special requirements. 

More than £23,000 have been spent in 
renovations and improvements, and the ex- 
tensive alterations effected render it pre- 
eminently fitted for the purposes designed. 
We may fairly indulge the expectation that 
the historian who shall chronicle the Cen- 
tenary of Exeter Hall, will have memories to 
recount still more noteworthy than those 
which supplied subjects for congratulation 
on the celebration of its Jubilee on March 
29th, 1881. 


F. M. HOLMES. 
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“A JERRIBLE TRIAL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DE Witt (NEE Guizor) By Henry Firru. 


PONSIEUR ARNAULD entered 
his study late one evening, 
having intimated to his wife his 
wish to be left undisturbed. 
Madame Arnauld and her two 
daughters therefore remained in the dining- 
room at work. ‘The children of Madame 
Lemaitre, the eldest and married daughter, 
had been sent to bed, while she with - her 
sister Anne Arnauld sat sewing near their 
mother in silence. Madame Lemaitre had 
been married at an early age, and her lot 
had not been a happy one. In fact a separa- 
tion had taken place between her and her 
husband, in consequence of his ill-treatment 
of her, and she was now a suffering woman, 
for whom life possessed no attractions. She 
was deep in thought that evening, when look- 
ing up suddenly she said to her mother,— 

“T have received a letter from Madame 
L’Abbess, mother.” 

“From which?” asked Madame Arnauld, 
smiling at the formal title bestowed by her 
daughter. | 

“Oh! from Madame Angelique de Port-| 





| —and is it right to make girls of such tender 
age abbesses and rulers of convents ?” 
Madame Arnauld turned round in astonish- 
ment mixed with anger, against her daughter. 
She wasquick-tempered. She had been married 
at twelve years of age, and had had twenty 
| children. She had been accustomed to rule 
| without question or opposition. 
“Oh!” she exclaimed, “so you have im- 
bibed Angelique’s absurd notions. I shall not 
| permit you to see her if yougo on thus. Do 
you mean to say that she has any right to 
disturb existing arrangements in the con- 
vent, arrangements which have obtained for 
years? She has already been ill, and has 
nearly worried her father to death by enter- 
taining notions which can only end in trouble 
and confusion. She has always been the 
same since her childhood, when she was still 
Jacqueline. Ihave heard her say a hundred 
times that she would never marry—that she 
would become a nun—and would rest her 
arm upon your grandfather’s chair and say, 
| ‘Grandpapa, I will take the veil, if you wish 
it, and I should like it very much—only I 





Royal! Madame Agnes de Saint Cyr is not must be an abbess !’ And then Jeanne would 
an abbess inthe full sense of theterm, although | Say, ‘I should like to be a nun also, grand- 
she thinks a great deal of her crozier and her) papa, but not an abbess, for I understand 


cross. She will end.by going to Port-Royal 
to her sister, you will see.” 

Madame Arnauld smiled again. “All the 
better for Angelique, she requires some one 
near her upon whom she can rely and can 


love, and your father, under these circum-! 
stances, in his anxiety for their happiness, may | 
But my poor father! 
took a great deal of trouble, nevertheless, to) 
place her there and to provide for his two’ 


let St. Cyr be put aside. 


grand-daughters.: I remember as if it were 


only yesterday how he said, ‘ There are three! 


of you to be established. » Catherine will soon 
be married. - Jacqueline and Jeanne will be- 
come abbesses of some good abbeys. 
the king’s promise to that effect.’ 
then only eight and six years old, respec- 
tively.” 


Her daughters listened, and both felt some- | 
what troubled: how familiar to them was; 


every word. 

“‘ But, mother,” said Anne at last, “ was it 
not wrong to make arrangements for my 
sisters to enter into the convent before they 
were of an age to discriminate for themselves 


I have! 
They were} 


| that abbesses must be responsible for’ the 
| souls of those under their care, and I have 
| quite enough to do to look after my own.’ 
| But Jacqueline seated upon your grandfather’s 
| knee—for she was very fond of my poor 
father—would reply to her sister proudly 

“T should like to be, and I would make 
them do their duty. What is the: use of 
being an abbess unless you can answer for the 
nuns? and I would take good tare to make 
them obedient and good. ‘“ My father often 
sent them away, still disputing the question, 
though they were then only seven and five 
years old respectively.” 

The mother ceased to speak and sat re- 
calling the memories of the past and the time 
'when her numerous children were growing 
up around her ere the troubles and cares of 
life had arisen. For some years the young 
abbess whom, in her heart the mother always 
| thought of as her little Jacqueline, had caused 
| her uneasiness, first. by her aversion to the 
condition of life she had been obliged to 
embrace, and subsequently (in the spirit of 
contrariety) by the ardour displayed in it. 
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tremes,”. Madame Arnauld would murmur 
with a sigh ; “just now when she is so zealous 
in. the holy cause she knows no bounds to 


ill if she gdes on as she is doing,” 

Madame Lemaitre had listened in silence | 
to her mother’s reminiscences, and had let | 
fall her work, 

“Angelique is only eighteen,” she thought: | 
“but Providence has called her to great | 
things..”. Then aloud she said— | 

“Mother, I have received a letter from 
Angelique which gives me some anxiety—she 
appears to have some grand purpose in 
mind.” 

“What is she about now?” exclaimed 
Madame Arnauld, thus suddenly summoned | 
from her.contemplations of the past, as she 
bent a penetrating look upon her daughter. 

“ You know that Angelique has established | 
community amongst the inmates 

“Yes, yes, but I am not sure that she is 
right. The older sisters have not been used 
to it, and, as the princess says, they have 
hitherto taken care of their possessions be- 
cause they were their own; but if this new 
rule be observed they may become careless 
and negligent.” 

“But,” said. Anne, who had also left off 
work—“but surely if it is their duty to take 
care of their possessions, they will do sg.” 

Madame Arnauld laughed as she answered: 
““Some of the better-disposed may do so, 
but many of the inmates are old and accus- 
tomed to a different 7ée7me ; besices, others 
are ignorant and foolish ; some will doubtless 
do as they are bidden, out of respect for the 
girl whom they have seen grow up amongst 
them. Ah! if they were all like her! How- 
ever, it is the regulation, and the. sisters 
should all conform to their vows.of obedi- 
ence,” 

‘Yes, that is Angelique’s view, mother ; 
and,” continued Madame Lemaitre,. taking | 
her sister’s letter from her pocket, “now | 
she wishes to go farther and _ establish | 
perfect seclusion from the world.” | 

This time.Madame Arnauld did not even | 
smile. 

“Perfect seclusion!” she exclaimed, 
that your father will never be able to enter 
the house which he re-estab'ished and has 
almost rebuilt! Angelique must be out of her 
senses !” 

“ But if it is the rule, mother,” pleaded 
Anne, who though timid in most things, was | 


” ‘ai 


replied Anne, but even as she spoke t 
isighed deeply. She feared a struggle, ‘and 


“She. always was inclined to run to: ex-| observances, and quite understood her sister’s 


anxiety to conform to the letter inthe obser- 
vances. she had undertaken to.see. carried 


out. 
her reforms, and will assuredly make herself | 


Madame Arnauld pondered the matter. 
She had not lived and ruled a household so 
long without. knowing that all questions 
should. be carefully weighed before a decision 
was arrived at, 

‘‘T: am alarming myself unnecessarily,” 
she said. “:I:know Angelique too well to 
think that she would oppose her father’s 
wishes. What parent could have done more 
for his. children than your father, and my 


father before him ?” 


Her daughters bowed assent. Madame 
Lemaitre. never dreamt of blaming — her 
parents for having married her at thirteen, to 
the destruction of her happiness. Every one 
errs sometimes, she thought generously. 
Anne had not yet flown from the parental 
nest; and Madame Arnauld was.notin sucha 
hurry to give her in marriage as she had been 
to wed her elder sister. 

“She is only - fourteen,” she would say, 
when any one suggested an alliance for Mdlle. 
Arnauld, To which her husband would 
reply, “‘ You were married at twelve.” 

“Yes.” answered his wife, “and I have 
carried a heavy burthen all my life in con- 
sequence.” 

‘he poor mother had seen ten children 
pass away from her ere this. 

While the ladies were still discussing. the 
Abbess’s determination, M. Arnauld called 
his wife, and, as she prepared to obey the 
summons, she said to her daughters, “ We 
need: say nothing of all this to your father, 
for it would annoy him dreadfully and serve 


|no good purpose. Your sister will not refuse 
admission to our carriage, you will see. Good- 


night, my dears! Catherine, will you look 
after Antoine? he has a cough.. I wish you 


| would see that he is properly covered when 


you go up to bed.” 

She left the room as she spoke, much more 
preoccupied concerning little Antoine’s 
cough than with Angelique’s grand resolves. 
The sisters Jooked at each other .as_ their 
mother left the room, and Madame Lemaitre 


so. | said,— 


“Mother has not read the letter. Ange- 


lique is more determined than she supposes. 
She only cares to do her duty.” 


“Tf it is the rule it must be cubmitiee to,” 
€ girl 


very conscientious and sincere in her religious | foresaw the disputes which her _ mother’s 
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experience led her to undervalue. Upstairs 
M. Arnauld was speaking to his wife about 
his approaching leave fiom parliamentary 
duties. 

“] think I will take advantage of the 
recess to pay a visit to Port-Royal,” he said. 
“T have many things to attend to there in 
the house and gardens, and I want to see 
Angelique very much ; she did nct look well 
last time I saw her. She was pale and /risée. 
She is too austere in her religious practices. 
Her sister is much more reasonable, and 
takes more care of herself.” 

Madame Arnauld smiled as she answered, 
“But Agnes is never lax in performing what 
she believes to be a duty either, and when 
her sister warns her she will be punished 
should she be late at her ‘ offices,’ or in atten- 
dance in chapel, Agnes replies that she does 
not see why one should be late at any service 
at all.” 

But although husband and wife continued 
to converse on various domestic topics, 
Madame Arnauld said not a word respecting 
Angelique’s projects. ‘“ Her father will be 
worried about them soon enough,” she 
thought, and then she sighed as she recalled 
Catherine’s careworn face, upon which her 
husband’s tyranny, so silently borne, had 
traced indelible lines. M. Lemaitre was then 
absent upon business or pleasure, and Cathe- 
rine had come to stay with her parents, mean- 
while, accompanied by her two children. 

“My poor Catherine,” murmured the 
mother sadly. “It is more peaceful at Port- 
Royal, notwithstanding the dark shadows 
which trouble Angelique’s spirit.” 

However, the mind of the young Abbess 
was then singularly free from trouble. She 
had firmly made up her mind to do what she 
believed to be her duty. Her parents had 
devoted her to Heaven and the Church before 
she was old enough to understand the im- 
portance of the position she was assuming. 
At eleven years of age she had been obliged 
to renew her vows, and had made up her 
mind to obey the rules of which she did not 
comprehend the meaning or importance. 
Just eight days previous to the time when 
our tale opens she had instituted total seclu- 
sion, and caused the relatives of a newly- 
elected sister to be served with refreshments 
in a parlour which she had prepared with this 
object. No one had been permitted to pass 
the grating formerly open to all comers, but 
now pitilessly closed. The key the Abbess 
kept in her own pocket. : 

“IT will do just the same whenever my 


father and mother visit the convent,” Ange- 
lique replied when remonstrated with. But 
no one credited her with the resolution to 
face the anger and disappointment of a 
father who loved her so dearly, and whom 
she regarded with such veneration. 

Meantime she seldom quitted the chapel, 
and remained wrapt in devotion, deaf to the 
requests of the sisters and their remonstrances 
respecting her health. So far did she carry 
her austerities that Agnes, who was more 
delicate and less zealous, was afraid of the 
consequences of thus straining the rules. 
Nevertheless she sustained her sister’s piety 
and devotion by her simple, trusting faith, 
saying, “ If it be your duty, God will give you 
strength to persevere.” 

Angelique had no doubt of God’s provid- 
ence—she mistrusted herself. When the 
news reached her that her parents and her 
sisters would visit her on the 25th September, 
1609, no arguments could prevail upon her 
to seek repose. 

** My only hope of strength lies in prayer,” 
she would reply to those who sought to per- 
suade her. Only a few of the inmates were 
in the secret of her intended resistance. 

The day appointed at length arrived. All 
the sisters were dispersed in the convent, or in 
the gardens, engaged in their several tasks. 
The young Abbess passed from one to another, 
her noble and composed features giving no 
clue to the tumult raging in her heart. 
Noiselessly, and without assistance, she 
locked in succession every door that gave 
access to the outer courts, and put the keys 
in her pocket. The older sisters smiled to 
observe the extra vigilance which the young 
Abbess exercised all that day, saying, “she 
wishes everything to be in good order by the 
time her parents arrive.” 

The sisters were in the refectory when the 
noise of carriage-wheels became audible. A 
sister entirely in Angelique’s confidence rose, 
but the Abbess stopped her, saying, ‘‘Con 
tinue your repast, my sisters, I myself will go 
to the door to receive my father.” 

A few devotees also rose, for they knew 
what those simple words indicated, but a 
look from the Abbess caused them to remain 
in their places. M. Arnauld had by this 
time descended from the carriage, and was 
knocking loudly at the gate. M. d’Andilly 
also knocked as his father did. Madame 
Arnauld and her daughters remained in the 
carriage until the doors should be opened. 

M. Arnauld began to get impatient. ‘Are 
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tions, that.they cannot come to the gate?” he 
said, as he redoubled his attacks. At 
length a small wicket was opened—an aper 
ture in the gate, which no one had previously 
noticed—and a voice was heard. 

“Father,” said the voice, ‘‘will you and my 
mother be so good as to enter the little 
parlour at the end of the wall? I will then 
explain to you why the door is kept shut.” 

The wicket was then closed, but not so 
tightly that the young Abbess could not hear 
what was passing without. M. Arnauld had 
stepped back a pace in mute surprise and 
anger. 


Madame Arnauld, who had been in a 


measure prepared, was, however, extremely 
angry at the folly and want of respect evinced 
She descended quickly 


by her daughter. 





*©aT LENGTH A SMALL WICKET WAS 


from the carriage, and approached her hus- 


band, apparently to console him for the) 


insult he had sustained. 

“ Angelique is an ungrateful child,” she 
cried. “I have had already an inkling of 
her intentions, but I did not think that she 
would have the heartlessness to hold out 
against the happiness our meeting would 
ensure us all.” ‘Then, raising her voice, she) 
called upon the young Abbess to open the 
door, urging her by the obedience due to her | 
parents to do so. 

Madame Lemaitre believed that she saw| 
the wicket gate tremble, as if shaken by an) 
unsteady hand. A confused murmur arose 
from within, and the tones of voices, violent | 
and irritated, were heard. 

“Tt is Madame Morell who is speaking,” 
said Anne, leaning across to her sister; “can- | 
not you hear how she is urging that the gate 
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' should be opened? I should have been 
greatly astonished had Angelique gained her 
consent to this shutting of doors. She is 
too old, and too fond of my father and 
mother.” 

M. d’Andilly now approached the wall, 
and unrestrained by his age, or by parental 
tenderness, as was his father, he felt the ridi- 
culousness of the whole proceeding, and the 
insult offered to them all. 

“You ungrateful girl!” he cried. “No 
monster of olden times has ever behaved as 
you are now behaving in denying admittance 
to your parents, towhom you owe everything 
you possess in the world. You are a par- 
ricide, for you will cause the death of those 
who gave you being. Take out the horses, 
Jean,” he continued ; “ we will remain here 








OPENED—AND A VOICE WAS HEARD.” 


| on foot till it pleases Madame the Abbess to 


open the gate to her father and mother, who 
have nourished and supported her, and built 
the house which shelters her, and from which 
they are excluded. We shall soon see whether 
a pretended rule is to over-ride the Divine 
commands.” 

Not knowing what to do, yet not receiving 
any counter order, the servants began to 
unharness the horses. -Anne then d scended 
from the carriage, and, approaching her 
brother, said,— 

“This is no ‘ pretended’ regulation, Ro- 
bert. I have often read it, and know that 
the céture can be enforced. Since Angel'que 
has been devoted to God, she has no option 
but to obey.” 

Robert turned quickly upon his sister. His 
face was bedewed with tears as he said 
roughly,— 
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“God said, ‘Honour thy father and Agnes had not raised her veil, but her 
mother,’ long before M. de Citeaux com-| voice sounded firm and clear as she replied. 
manded seclusion.” “ Angelique has not done wrong,” she 

Anne fell back, silenced but not convinced. | said, “‘ and has not in any way been wanting 
“Tt was my father’s wish that she’ should | in respect to our father; she is only obeying 
undettake the position and its responsi- | the regulations of the Council of Trent.” 
bilities,” she murmured to herself. M. d’Andilly turned on his heel laughing, 

M. ‘Arnauld had meantime recovered him- | but somewhat put out of countenance never- 
self, and knocking again, the wicket was theless, and said to his mother, ** They hold 
opened. to it still, and we are assailed with a’ battery 

“Tt is my wish, my daughter, that you | of canons and councils !” 
open the gate for your mother and me imme-| ‘Ex ore infantium,’ murmured Madame 
diately. Will you give orders to that effect?” | Lemaitre, but Madame Arnauld did not 
he said sternly. hear. She gently set down Marie-Claire, 

Angelique’s voice sounded weaker to her| who was hanging about her neck, and only 
sisters, as she replied,— heeded the orders given by her husband. 

“For heaven’s sake, father, pray enter the} “Let the horses be put to,” he cried. 
parlour. Will you only do so and hear what | “‘ We will not remain here any longer.” 

I have to say?” Then from behind the grating came the 

M. Arnauld only answered by repeated | voice, “I beg of you, dear father, to enter the 
demands for admittance. Within, the mur-| parlour ; you will find your carriage ready on 
murs of the elder sisters arose ; the younger | your return, and I am most anxious to speak 
ones, imbued by the spirit of their Abbess, | with you.” 


had taken refuge in prayer in the church.| M. Arnauld hesitated. His wife had 
All at once M. Arnauld raised his voice and} placed her hand upon his shoulder, as if to 
cried out,— lead him towards the carriage, which was 


“Who will give me up my two daughters ?/} nearly ready. He looked at his wife for a 
I wish to take them away, to prevent them| moment; firmness and anger were written 





being taught to rebel by remaining here.” there. He smiled sadly and shook his 
M. d’Andilly began to laugh. ‘This is} head. 
my mother’s notion,” he said to his sister: |.‘ You are always stronger than I,” he 


‘‘When the coor is opened for Agnes and|muttered, ‘and I am extremely desirous to 
Marie-Claire to come out, my father and she | see Angelique again, and I hope I shall not 
will force their way in.” | find that she has suffered in health.” 

But although they waited a long time, the| As he spoke, he advanced with great strides 
great gates remained closed, yet the younger 'towards the room indicated. The door was 
girls were taking farewell of their Abbess-| open as if to invite entrance. Madame 
sister. Still standing on guard at the door, | Arnauld turned round in disgust. 

Angelique took a key from her pocket and| “I detest such weakness,” she thought. 
giving it to a trusty devotee, she said,;But she had been long accustomed to 
** Quick ; by the little door of the chapel—| yield to her husband, and too well aware of 
quick !” |her duty to let her irritation be perceived. 

The sister did not hesitate. She had heard, | M. d’Andilly came beside her, astonished yet 
as well as Angelique, the order of M./touched by his father’s tenderness. The 
Arnauld. Without breaking the c/éture, or| four sisters were now united. 
failing in her duty, the young Abbess had| M. Arnauld hurried on, partly because he 
ot eyed her father, and her sisters, in whose! wished to see his daughter, and partly be- 
presence all her consclations were centred,/ cause he felt he had been conquered. 
were sent away. Agnes and Marie-Claire| Angelique had also hastened to the parlour, 
were soon with their parents. M. d’Andilly| panting in the excess of her emotion, and 
continued to storm. He approached Madame} was obliged to support herself against the 
de Saint Cyr and amused himself by address-| wall. She at length advanced and, drawing 
ing her as the “assistant Abbess.” aside the curtain which concealed the grating, 

“It is most edifying,” he said, “to observe | she found herself face to face with her father. 
the insolence and disobedience inculcated in| He advanced quickly on his side as if to em- 
these religious houses. It is a good thing! brace her, but the pitiless grating separated 
you did not remain here long with such an| him from Angelique, and he. stopped short 
example as our sister’s before you.” and said,— 
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“Till this hour, my daughter, you have had 
a fond and indulgent father, whose chief wish 
was to advance your interests and your 
happiness. But he no longer exists, for I 
have resolved never to see you again. How- 
ever, I cannot cease to love you ; I conjure 
you, give up this excess of austerity, and my 
last prayer is that you will take care of your 
bodily health for my sake.” 

Angelique had been standing upright hold- 
ing the bar of the grating which separated 
her from her father. 
self against reproaches and taunts, but she 


could not endure the tenderness and tears | 
which trembled in the voice and eyes of her | 


father. Without a cry or a murmur she fell 
back heavily, and the pallor of death over- 
spread her features. Her father called loudly 


for assistance, and attempted to break down | 


the barrier, which resisted his efforts. Madame 
Arnauld, hearing him call out, hastened to 
him in affright. 

“There she is, dead or dying, I cannot tell 
which. 
strength,” he said. 

Madame Arnauld scarcely glanced at her 
daughter, but ran to the great gates, 
where she incited her son and the servants 
to knock anew. Some workmen came up 
and began to batter the portal without asking 
the reason. ‘The nuns fled into the chapel 
and stopped their ears. One sister fortu- 
nately recognised M. Arnauld’s voice, which 
she could hear above the din, crying out,— 

“* Hasten to the parlour to the assistance of 
the Abbess. She is dying, she is dying!” 

As a swarm of bees will gather round their 
queen, so the nuns now came flocking into 
the room ; but so small was the space that 
the young Abbess extended on the floor 
occupied it nearly all. 

M. Arnauld from behind the grating di- 
rected the nuns how to proceed. 

“Take care, gently,” he cried; “fan her 
face and let her breathe at a smelling-bottle. 
Do not lower her head. Let her lie still for 
a moment. Ah! she is reviving. Thank 
Heaven, she is not dead !” 

M. Arnauld all this time kept out of sight, 
fearing in his paternal tenderness that the 
sight of him just then might cause the 
scarcely restored Abbess to relapse. But she 
had heard him and murmured something. 
M. Arnauld approached the grating once 
again. 

“ Grant me this one favour, father. Do 
not. go away just yet,” she said. ‘I wish 
you would -remain.” 





She had sustained her- | 


She has completely overtaxed her | 


All thoughts of leaving had quite disap- 
peared from M. Arnauld’s mind. One 
thought occupied him, and that was the fear 
that his daughter Angelique, whom he secretly 
loved more than any of the others, was at 
the point of death—dying at his feet, dying 
of grief at being obliged to disobey him. 
Never again would he impose such suffering 
on himself. Better to yield on all points than 
to die a slow death of remorse. Madame 
Arnauld remained outside all this time. 
| “I have sworn that I will never see her 
| again,” she said. 

“After to-day,” urged M. Arnauld, who was 
accustomed to the rigid scruples of his wife. 
| “Very well, she replied—“ after to-day ;” 
|and she advanced towards the grating. Two 
|/nuns were then preparing a bed on the floor. 
M. d’Andilly and his sisters also came for- 
\ward, and the little room was soon filled. 
|Then the curtains were withdrawn from the 
igrating and Angelique was _ discovered 
stretched upon the improvised bed—pale 
indeed, and fragile-looking, but wearing an 
air of holy triumph. She had indeed pushed 
obedience to its utmost limit, and her heart 
| was torn by emotion, buther conscience was at 
| rest—for hadshe notdone the wiil of God?— 
}and the victory had filled her soul with a 

spiritual joy. She smiled without speaking. 

Her father approached the grating and con- 
| templated her, also without uttering a word. 

| “Let the bars be, if you please,” he said at 
llast, “but do not torment me further. I 
|fancied you were dying, or, indeed, already 
| dead.” 
| ‘Better a thousand times to die than to 
| have afflicted you, my father, if I could only 
|have reconciled it to my duty to heaven to 
| obey your wishes,” replied the young Abbess, 
/extending her hands suppliantly. Neither 
| Madame Arnauld nor her son moved from 
the chairs in which they seated: themselves. 

Just then the: door: opened: and. M..de 
Vauclair, as .he was calied, entered with a 
firm step, proud of the victory that had been 
gained by his penitent. He was the Con- 
fessor of the Abbess and. the. inmates gene- 
rally, of the convent, and it was he who had 
advised Angelique to institute the céture and 
suddenly break in upon. the. old. system, 
He had come to enjoy his triumph. : 

M. d’Andilly did not give him time to 
advance far into the room... ‘‘1 suppose. you 
have come hither to see whether the Abbess 1s 
dead ?”. he remarked ironically.. “It was a 
narrow escape for her and for my-mother, who 
having been despised to-day, has sworn never 
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to see her daughter again. As for me, I 
would gladly have battered down the grating, 
and even the doors if possible, sooner than 
have witnessed my father’s distress.” 

The Confessor began to excuse himself ; 
he was greatly confused, and sought reasons 
for his advice to Angelique. She on her 
part was trembling, waiting for the powerful 
will of M. de Vauclair to direct her in the 
path between a holy ambition and absolute 
renunciation of the world. 

She half-rose from her pillows and said, 
“*T am well assured of the excellence of your 
intentions, father, and you do me the favour 
to acknowledge that I have done my duty ; 
my father is willing to pardon me for having 
performed it at all costs.” 

She turned towards M. Arnauld, but he 
was constrained to hide his features in his 
handkerchief to conceal his tears. M. de 
Vauclair was more at home in the confes- 
sional than in encountering the indignant 
relatives of the Abbess, so he prudently with- 
drew. 

Angelique remained with her parents 
humbly and piously grateful. Meantime 
Agnes and Marie-Claire had quietly returned 
within the convent. 

‘“‘T will never leave my sister,” replied the 
former, when her mother suggested her de- 
parture. “Iam resolved to live and die in 
this place as a nun—as Angelique’s daughter. 
Jf the céture is obligatory upon her, it is 
-also binding upon me.” 

Madame Lemaitre sighed at this speech 
and returned to the carriage. What a con- 
trast was her sisters’ peacefui life with hers ! 
““God will give me strength to support my 


recurred to the peaceful cloisters and the 
<alm repose of Port-Royal des Champs. A 
saint attracted to the holy retreat in which she 
was afterwards driven by the storms of life. 
Three ladies were soon seated in the 
carriage—and three remained in the convent. 
One day all six will be reunited in that 
somewhat factitious peace which is found in 
the cloister, animated and vivified by the 
faith and sympathy of Angelique Arnauld. 
She at sixty, as at eighteen, had but one 
absorbing passion—obedience to the will of 
God. Dominus in celo was her watchword. 
But Providence had a great joy in store 
for them all. Her superiors authorized the 
young Abbess to receive her father within the 
gardens of the convent. M. Arnauld had 
therefore resumed his fatherly care of his 
daughters’ interests, and the workmen and 


( jany one but her mother. 
trials,” she thought, but her reflections often | 


gardeners found him more vigilant than ever. 
But Madame Arnauld would not again see 
her daughter. She was firm: she scrupu- 
lously adhered to her oath. 

One day, more than a year after the inci- 
dents described, Madame Arnauld happened 
to attend a service at the Jacobins alone, 
and on her return she came hurriedly into 
Anne’s chamber and exclaimed, ‘Quick, 
quick, put your books away and come with 
me at once in the carriage to Port-Royal !” 

Anne looked at her mother inastonishment. 
“Ves, yes,” continued Madame Arnauld, 
“ Providence has blessed me to-day. I have 
heard a preacher at the Jacobins, and he 
assured us that oaths taken in anger or 
under misapprehension were not binding. 
I was assuredly very angry when I made that 
promise not to see Angelique again. So 
come, be quick, let us go and let me see my 
daughter once more!” 

The young Abbess was coming out of the 
chapel when she heard the carriage drive up. 
No obstacle was this time put in the visitor’s 
way, and in a few moments with a cry of joy 
the daughter was clasped in her mother’s 
boar like a tired child, delighted to find a 
refuge in that breast whose tenderness and 
love has no equal on earth. Kisses and 
tears were rained upon her daughter’s face, 
as Madame Arnauld exclaimed,— 

“T shall never be sufficiently grateful to 
that preacher at the Jacobins.” 
| Agnes and Marie-Claire were also present, 
}and were affectionately received, but the 
mother always turned again to Angelique. 
She heard no one and paid no attention to 
When the bell 
rang for supper Madame Arnauld almost 
trembled. 

“‘T had no idea it was so late,” she ex- 
claimed; “your father will be waiting in 
vain for me.” 

She quickly returned to her carriage and 
drove away. Angelique stood watching the 
dusty road for a long time as the carriage 
disappeared. 

“T shall never forget the goodness of God 
towards me this day,” she said to the sisters 
who awaited her at the door of the 
convent. 

Years passed away, and the faithful heart 
of the Abbess kept the memory of the day. 
Every year, on the anniversary of her mother’s 
visit, Angelique Arnauld solemnly offered her 
thanksgiving to God, whom she had so 
faithfully served so long, and who had 
never forsaken her.— Dominus in caelo. 
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FuE Revisep Eoition or THE New ‘PESTAMENT. 


HE Revised Edition of the New| 
Testament, which has been in 
preparation for many years— 
indeed, ever since 1870, for the 
revision of the English version 

mow in use was recommended by the Upper 
House of Convocation, February 10, 1870, 
and the Committee, appointed in the follow- 
ing May, held their first meeting at West- | 
minster Abbey, June 22, 1870-—-has been! 
given forth to the world at last, and in the | 
feeling with which it has been received | 
disappointment predominates. It has been | 
unfavourably reviewed by the press, and the | 
public at large say little if anything about it, | 
probably from an instinctive feeling that | 
the Authorized Edition after all, with all its | 
alleged faults and inaccuracies, is better than 
the new, for its language possesses the charm | 
of familiarity which has grown, from early | 
childhood, upon those who love it, and 
resort to it daily for the daily bread of life, 
while the phraseology of the latter is often 
harsh and without harmony, and grates on 
the unaccustomed ear with all the strange- 
ness of novelty. Although the subject is 
losing something of its freshness, and repe- 
tition as a rule is undesirable, it may be 
useful to note here the extent to which the | 
revision has been carried by the Committee, 
to mark what has been said of the revision 
itself in various quarters, and, lastly, to dwell 
awhile on the constitution of the Committee, 
and to enter a protest, even now, against 
what appears to me to be a most objec- | 
tionable element in it. 

Firstly, everyone who is interested in the 
matter will naturaily inquire to what extent | 
the alterations made in the received and 
Authorized English Version have been carried. 
Definite, and it is to be presumed accurate 
information on this point, is to be gathered | 
from the speech of the present Bishop of | 
Gloucester and Bristol, when placing the | 
result of the Committee’s labours before 
Convocation. In this, he made the startling 
statement that the average number of changes 
for the Gospels and the Acts was between 
eight and nine in every five verses, and for | 
the Epistles and Revelation, about fifteen in | 
every five verses—in other words, that there | 
have been made pretty nearly two changes 
on an average in every verse of the Gospels 
and the Acts, and three in every verse of the 
Epistles and Revelation. Persons curious in | 


the matter have at times taken upon them- 
selves to ascertain not only the number of 
verses, but even the number of words and 
letters in the Bible, and if the reader will 
take the trouble to look up one of these 
calculations, or count up the number of 
verses in the New Testament for himself, he 
will find, doubtless with astonishment, that 
the alterations made in the Revised Edition, 
according to the average number of changes 
per verse, as stated by the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, amount to several 
thousands ! 

In his admirable “Theopneustia: the 
Plenary Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
an invaluable book, which should be in the 
hands of every one who reads and loves his 
Bible, Dr. Gaussen devotes a long chapter to 
the consideration of the various readings in 
known manuscripts of the Greek Testament, 
and of the essential points of difference that 
they present. He gives in parallel columns 
the readings of the received Greek text, and 
the text as determined by Griesbach, after a 
long and painstaking examination and col- 
lation of all the ancient manuscripts to 
which he could procure access, of the entire 
<pistle to the Romans, and he thus com- 
ments on the trivial effect produced by 


| Griesbach’s arduous labour on the received 


Greek text from which our Authorized 
Version was rendered. “Judge of the matter, ’ 
he says, “ by this one Epistle which you have 
before you. This is the longest and most 
important of the Epistles of the New Testa- 


| ment, ‘the golden key of the Scriptures,’ ‘as 
| it has been called—‘the ocean of Christian 


doctrine.’ It contains four hundred and 
thirty-three verses, and in these four hundred 
and thirty-three verses, ninety-six Greek words 
that we meet with nowhere else in the New 
Testament. And how many (admitting even 
all the corrections that have been adopted, 
or only preferred by Griesbach), how many 
have you found in these, of readings that go 
to change, even slightly, the meaning of some 
phrase? You have seen five such!” In 
point of fact, Griesbach made eighty-two 
alterations in the whole Epistle, of which five 
cnly go to change, even slightly, the meaning 0) 
some phrase, and Griesbach was a man who 
had a hunger, a positive greed for making 
alterations, for “he is charged by the learned 
such as Matthzi, Nolan, Lawrence, Scholz, 
and others,”, Dr. Gaussen says, “with an 
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excessive eagerness for the admission of new 


readings into the ancient téxt.” But dccord- 


ing to Dr. Ellicott’s stated average of three 
alterations in évery verse for the Epistles, the 
révisers have made something like twelve 
hundred and ninety-nine, or in round num- 
bers thirteen hundred verbal alterations in the 
Epistle to the Romans, thus out-Griesbaching 
even Griesbach himself in eagerness to alter 
the Received and Authorized English Text. 
One is reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that if the Revisers of the Revised Text, as 
shown by the fruit of their labours in the 
Revised Editi6n, are passing wise, those who 
produced the present Authorized Version in 
the time of James I. must have been passing 
foolish. If this be not the case the converse 
must, perforce, be true, as it becomes pain- 
fully apparent that the “ meddle and muddle” 
policy which forms so conspicuous a feature 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Governments, past and 
pfesent, broke out with intense virulence in 
the Committee of Revision, and led to the 
fiasco which Englishmen generally seem to 
deprecate and deplore. 

There is no necessity to dwell here upon 
any of the revisions and alterations that have 
been made by the Committee, for the reader 
can note these for himself from the Revised 
Edition of the New Testament. All that I 
desire to do in the second place is to call 
attention to the opinions respecting the work 
of the Committee and how it has been done, 
as advanced in some of the daily and weekly 
papers that stand in the front rank of the 
‘fourth estate.” It appears to be desirable 
to collect these opinions and reproduce them 
here, as it is just possible that they may not 
have come under the notice of some readers of 
this magazine, while others may be glad to 
possess them in a handy and convenient 
form for future reference. 

The Zimes remarks :—‘“ We must.own that 
the Revisers seem to us have introduced a 
good many rather gratuitous alterations. For 
instance, we do not see what is gained in 
sense, while certainly something is “lost in 
English, by such a change as that Herod 
‘learned of them carefully,’ instead of ‘ in- 
quired of them diligently ;’ or “They, having 
heard the King, went their way,’ instead of 
‘When they heard the King they departed ; 
or ‘ All that were sick, holden with divers 
diseases,’ for ‘ All sick people that. were 
taken with ‘diyers diseases ;’ or ‘the last 
farthing,’ for ‘the uttermost farthing ;’ or 
‘ Haying shut thy door, ‘for ‘ When thou’ hast 


we pray.’ What good is obtained by altering 
“that he’ may have to give to him that 
needeth’ into the awkward phrase ‘that he 
may have whereof to give to him that hath 
need ;’ or ‘Be ye followers of God, as dear 
children,’ into ‘Be ye imitators of God as 
beloved children’? ‘The alteration of the 
venerable phrase ‘ He shall save His people 
from their sins,’ into ‘It is He that shall 
save His people from their sins,’ seems very 
questionable in sense as well as in sound. 
The two thieves between whom our Lord was 
crucified become two robbers ; and without 
any real alteration of meaning a break is 
thus made in one of the most solemn and 
familiar associations. Sometimes, moreover, 
we must needs say the change is simply 
from good English to bad. Thus the Autho- 
rized Version (Acts ii. 36) runs, ‘ Let all the 
House of Israel know assuredly that God 
hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ,’ and this now 
runs: ‘God hath made Him both Lord and 
Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified.” A 

multitude of little changes of this kind, 
while bringing no appreciable benefit in point 
of accuracy, arouse a general sense of un- 
familiarness, and may give an uncomfortable 
feeling, if not something more, to the or- 
dinary reader, and particularly to the ordi- 
nary hearer.. There are pedantic particu- 
larities of scholarship which will not promote 
the prospects of the version. 

“We will quote (in conclusion) one famous 
passage, in which it has been necessary to 
abolish an English text which has inspired 
many excellent sermons, and which exhibits 
the skill of the revisers to advantage (Acts 
xxvi. 24-29) :—‘ As he thus made his defence, 

Festus said with a loud voice, Paul, thou art 

mad ; thy much learning doth turn thee to 
madness. But Paui said, ] am not mad, 

most excellent Festus ; but speak forth words 
of truth and soberness. Forthe king knoweth 

of these things, unto whom also I speak 

freely, for I am persuaded that none of these 

things is hidden from him ; for this hath not 

been done inacorner. King Agrippa, be- 

lievest thou the prophets? I know that thou 

believest. And Agrippa said unto Paul, 

With but little persuasion thou wouldst fain 

make me to be a Christian. And Paul said, 

I would to God, that whether with little or 

much, not thou only, but also all that hear me 

this day, might become such as I am, except 

these bonds.’” 

The Standard says: “The labours of the 
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English version of the Bible have now been |so ‘revised’ the noblest book in the English 
laid before the country, and, whatever scholars | language as to deprive it of much of its beauty, 
may think of them, we feel sure that the im-|and to destroy many of its historical associa- 
pression produced upon the public mind will|tions.” 

be one of disappointment and dissatisfaction.| The Daly News, after dwelling at con- 
Alterations of .the diction of the old version, | siderable length on the preface to the Revised 
involving no gain in sense, or scarcely a per-| Edition, and the rules which were laid down 
ceptible one, swarm in the Revised Edition, |for the guidance of the Committee in the 
and in almost every instance it it impossible | execution of their task, proceeds to say :— 





not to feel that the original translators, how- | 
ever inferior to the present Revisers in precise 


and exhaustive scholarship, textual or general, 
were infinitely their superiors in the rare and 
precious art of writing musical and masculine 
English prose. We do not question the 
learning and ability of the Revisers ; but great 
as is their knowledge of Greek, how many of 
them are known, or have any claim to be 
recognised, as masters of English diction ? 
No educated man can read some of the 
passages they have altered without feeling 
a sensation of intellectual pain and imagina- 
tive loss. But to the uneducated, whose 
sole literature has been supplied by the Bible, 
and who have fastened upon the familar 
words with a proportionate intensity of mental 
grasp, the shock will be infinitely greater. 
Much of the power to console and delight, 
which the English Bible, regarded apart from 
its doctrinal character, has possessed for the 
poor and the uncultivated, is due to its 
majestic and massive stability. Its words are 
the words that have been read and pondered 
by twenty generations of our people ; their 
strength and melody are felt through the 


differing styles of our greatest prose writers, | 


from Hooker and Milton to Addison and 
Ruskin. It is the language of the Bible that 
gives force and dignity to the oratory of Mr. 


Bright. All these associations and all these | 
influences have been sacrificed at the shrine | 


of pedantry and vanity. ‘The Revisers of the 
Authorized Version will not content them- 
selves with proving, what has not been con- 
tested, that some errors are to be found in 
the translation approved by the divines of 
James the First’s time. They must also try 
to show—and‘ they lamentably fail in the 
attempt—that they can improve the English 
style on which so. many illustrious men of 
letters have looked ‘ with mingled feelings of 


“We shall not, however, be surprised if the 
impression left upon the minds of many of 
those who compare the preface with the text 
is not altogether favourable. It will be felt 
that, with all the pains that have evidently 
been taken, the revision has been a little 
overdone. Too many alterations have been 
made, and there is often schoolboy literalness 
of rendering which is by no means agreeable. 
In a multitude of instances the Authorized 
Version might well have been left, even with 
many of its harmless inconsistencies. What, 
for example, is gained by the substitution of 
‘ pring us not’ for ‘lead us not,’ in the Lord’s 
prayer? We notice that while their rules 
have been so carefully followed in points of 
very minor importance, which in no way 
touch established dogmatic ideas, the Revisers 
have boldly declined to carry them out in 
some cases of the contrary kind—of which it 
is our duty in the next place briefly to speak. 
We will take two or three instances of what 
we refer to, in the order in which they occur 
as we open the page. 1. ‘Holy Ghost,’ 
Matthew i. 18; this rendering occurs here 
and elsewhere with a marginal note, ‘Or 
Holy Spirit ; and so on throughout this book. 
A well-informed reader is no doubt aware 
that the original word, rendered sometimes 
| ‘Ghost,’ sometimes ‘ Spirit,’ is without excep- 
tion everywhere one and the same word. 
Why, then, should it be differently translated 
in different places? If the Evangelists and 
|other New Testament writers were so uni- 
\formly satisfied to express their meaning by 
ithe use of a single term, why should the Eng- 
lish translator have recourse to two? 2. Simi- 
| lar remarks apply to the rendering ‘ wise men’ 
|on the opposite page (Matthew 1i. r—7). The 
loriginal is magi or magians, as again noted 
jin the margin. But ‘wise men’ does not 
|properly express it. The magi were a well- 


delight and despair.’ Had they purged the | known class of men, priests and»soothsayers 
Sacred Text of ‘the errors which had crept|of the Persians and other Oriental nations. 
into it, and placed, where it was necessary, | Their true character ought not to have ‘been 
variorum readings in the margin, they would | disguised under an epithet which it is very 
have performed a useful and acceptable work. |likely they did not deserve: At any rate, 
But in their efforts to attain a dry and merely | faithfulness to the original again required that 
mechanical accuracy of expression, they have |they should receive their own ‘appellation ; 
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and the-historical colouring, as we may term 
it, of the Evangelist’s statement should not 
have been so much disguised and diluted by 
a feeble and inappropriate substitute. *  ¥ 
* %* %* 4. Passing ona little further, we 
come to the Lord’s Prayer, in which many 
persons will see, with regret, or even with a 
stronger feeling, the changes which have been 
made. ‘ Bring us not into temptation’ takes 
the place of ‘ Lead us not,’ probably, as be- 
fore said, for no reason but to harmonize the 
translation with other places in which the 
same verb is so rendered—a very small 
reason, it must be allowed, in the face of the 
rule to make ‘as few changes as possible * * 
consistently with faithfulness.’ The other 
and greater change is equally arbitrary and 
more unjustifiable, ‘ deliver us from the Evil 
One.’ The facts of the case are as follows :— 
The Greek words for ‘the evil’ may be either 
masculine or neuter, according to the re- 
quirements of their context. No doubt there 
is an instance or two in the New Testament 
in which they are masculine, and denote 
therefore a person, as in Matt. xiii. 19 (com- 
pare Mark iv. 15). The context here, in ad- 
dition to the nominative form, requires a 
correspondent rendering. But other cases 
occur in which the words are neuter, and 
carry with them a general or abstract, and not 
‘a personal meaning—that is, they signify the 
evil, ‘that which is evil,’ or ‘evil.’ Such cases 
are Luke vi. 45. ‘Anevilman * * * +* 

bringeth forth that which is evil’ (or simply 
bringeth forth evil) ; and Rom. xii. 9, ‘abhor- 
ring that which is evil’ (z.¢., ‘ evil’). There is 
no doubt about these cases, in both of which 
the article and adjective are neuter. It is 
clear, therefore, so far, that in the Lord’s 
Prayer the rendering might be either ‘the 
evil one’ or ‘evil.’ What then in the context 
determined for the personal meaning? No- 
thing whatever ; but the contrary. ‘ Forgive 
us our trespasses.’ ‘Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.’ In these expressions ‘ trespasses’ and 
‘temptation’ are general and abstract in 
meaning. To them, therefore, the abstract 
‘evil’ is correspondent and parallel. Thus 
we have three petitions, ‘ forgive us our tres- 
passes,’ ‘lead us not into temptation,’ ‘ deliver 
us from evil,’ answering in character to each 
other. Evidently there was no need to intro- 
duce a personal agent, ‘ the evil one,’ and to 
do so is to spoil the symmetry of the prayer. 
* »* There are various other cases of similar 
character to the foregoing in which, as we are 
sorry to think, the Revisers of 1881 have 
shown themselves scarcely equal to what 





literary accuracy and impartiality asked from 
them.” 

The Saturday Review, commenting on the 
Revised Edition, writes :—‘‘ Another point, 
also purely literary, on which we are not 
altogether satisfied with the Revision, is its 
structural arrangement. Verses, of course- 
and, for the matter of that, chapters—have 
no absolute authority. But it surely can 
escape no one that such masters of rhythmi- 
cal prose as the translators of the Authorized 
Version must, in preparing a translation to 
appear in verses, have shaped their clauses and 
cadences otherwise than they would have 
shaped them if they had intended the version 
to appear in paragraphs. ‘This isso simple a 
point of the criticism of style that it seems 
astonishing that it should have escaped the 
Revisers. By their new arrangement much— 
very much—of that rhythm and cadence 
which they so enthusiastically admire must 
be obscured or lost unless the reader guides 
himself by the very division which they have 
discarded and relegated to the margin. This 
argument applies still more strongly to the 
useless pedantry, as we cannot but think it, 
of inserting poetical quotations from the Old 
Testament in ‘ parallelisms.’ This results in 
an unnessary and fantastic dislocation of the 
text, whichdoes not appear to be compensated 
by any solid advantage. The advantage 
sought is said to be that ‘the reader’s atten- 
tion is directed to the poetical character of 
the quotation.’ The fact is incorrect ; for the 
quotation is not poetry, but a prose translation 
of poetry. Moreover, the information sought 
to be conveyed, like much else which the 
Revised Version contains, especially in its 
margin, seems to be rather matter for a 
commentary than for a standard translation. 
In an examination of the present kind it is 
not necessary to mention a multitude of 
minute details. We shall only say that 
the evil influence represented by the 
suggestions of the American Committee 
seeins often to have worked unaccountably 
on the Revisers. The indifference to the 
continuity of literature which characterizes 
many literary reformers is strikingly, and, we 
must say, painfully, obvious in such gratuitous 
alterations as ‘robbers’ for ‘thieves’ in the 
Crucifixion, ‘the last farthing’ for ‘the utter- 
most farthing,’ and the like. ‘These things 
have, in some cases, enshrined themselves in 
the most sacred associations, in others, in 
the most familiar and constantly read lite- 
rature of the profane kind. In neither of 


ithe two cases can the most pedantic phi- 
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from lologer, who retains his senses, contend| One more quotation from Zhe Rock, “A 
a that there was any pressing necessity for|Church of England Family Newspaper,” 
Sat ke change, while there are the strongest reasons | which well merits its significant title, and 
re against it But the climax is reached in the | enough will have been brought before the 
“age Lord’s Prayer and in the famous and splendid reader to serve my purpose. “The sale of 
A passage from St. Paul about charity. The| the Revised Version of the New Testament,” 
oe Lord’s Prayer is more difficult to criticise | says this excellent paper, “has surpassed the 
oe from the purely literary point of view, be-| fondest expectations of those who projected 
hmi. cause considerations of theology and scholar-| the new version ; and yet, on the whole, the 
as ship come in with greater weight than usual. | sale is one rather of curiosity than of satisfac- 
yee I'he charity passage—one of the triumphs of} tion. The prevailing note of almost all the 
a the original—is infinitely worse treated. Here critics is that, on the whole, it is a failure. 
os love’ is substituted for ‘charity.’ Now, it] The Revisers have been radical where they 
a may be granted, if any one pleases, that at | should have been conservative, and con- 
ag the time of the original translation it was | servative where they might safely have been 
a bold to use ‘charity.’ But the translators| radical. They have left acknowledged ble- 
en knew what they were doing. They wanted | mishes untouched, such as that in Gal. vi., 
a a word free from equivocal associations, and|where the two distinct Greek words for 
cont they chose one. Their choice has been | ‘burden’ are still left, as if the distinction 
ner’ justified. The full meaning of ‘charity, in | between ‘burden’ and ‘load’ did not exist 
ves the sense of the passage, has passed into|in the original. On the other hand, they 
oe classical English, and will remain. If it be | have needlessly changed expressions in the 
his said that there is a baser sense of the word, | Lord’s Prayer, which should not have been 
a it must be remembered that even that baser| touched unless under the gravest necessity. 
$e" sense is but a minor form of the better ;| ‘ Bring us not into temption’ is less expressive 
Id whereas ‘love, in the ordinary acceptation | than * lead us not,’ and comes perilously near 
ae of the word in English, is quite out of place. | making God the author of evil. There have 
he [hat the substitution of a monosyllable| been seven revisions of the text, and we are 
oe for a trisyllable utterly ruins the concerted | told that at every fresh revision they struck 
tend music of the piece is undeniable. But that out more changes, and brought their version 
i the Revisers were deaf to this is seen from) more into harmony with that of King James’s 
o their pedintic substitution of ‘done away, | version. What a pity they did not make an 
os for ‘vanish away,’ where the original trans-| eighth, and in this way reject a few more of 
: lators had employed the latter phrase to} these meaningless innovations.” 
mw avoid an ugly homeeoteleuton. A still more} From this it appears that the Revisers, hav- 
wanton aggression is the phrase, ‘in a mirror | ing done their best, or worst, in an excess of 
“hel darkly’ for ‘through a glass darkly.’ If the | hypercriticism proceeded to review their 
” ‘through’ troubled the Revisers, they might] work and execute a retrograde movement. 
s have substituted ‘in,’ and it would not much | It is a pity that they did not go as far as an 
2. have mattered. But ‘mirror’ for ‘glass’ is| eighteenth revision rather than an eighth, or 
* absolutely unnecessary, the two being syno-| have lingered over their work for another 
of nymous, and ‘glass’ the more usual word| eleven years, by which time the thousands of 
- in English, literary as well as colloquial ; it |alterations as they now appear might have 
e spoils the rhythm, and it injures a famous | been reduced to the comparatively very few 
- and oft-quoted phrase. The only justi-| that are absolutely required. 
ly fication for this is, of course, the fact that} Lastly, can it be said that the constitution 
id St. Paul’s %sorrpov was not made of the| of the Committee was one that was desirable 
os same materials as a modern looking-glass. | in every respect ? I think not. That Church- 
. This, however, is a singularly instructive ex-|men and Nonconformists should take an 
IS ample of the sorrowful chances that wait on| equal part in the revision of Holy Scrip- 
ad mere pedantry. The material of the mirror | tures, which is equally dear to them all, was 
a is absolutely irrelevant to the understanding} both right and most desirable, but it was 
Ss of the passage. On the other hand, all unin-| neither right nor desirable that a Unitarian 
P structed persons will still think the Revisers’| should be placed on the Committee, holding 
? ‘mirror’ to be of glass, while no instructed | the opinions that he does. Both Churchmen 
? person was ever ignorant that the Authorized | and Nonconformists are fully agreed on the 
f Version’s ‘ glass’ was of metal. The{thing is an | one thing absolutely necessary to salyation— 


i odd instance of a lack of literary perspective.” namely, faith in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
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Christ as'God and Man—-“ God of the Sub- 
stance of the Father, begotten before the 
worlds, and Man of the Substance of his 
Mother, born in the world ; perfect God and 
perfect Man, of a reasonable soul and 
human flesh subsisting.” This fundamental 
principle of the Christian faith, the grand 
and all-comprehensive article of belief com- 
mon to all Christians, and on which Church- 
men and Nonconformists are all agreed, 
differing from one another in non-essentials 
only, is denied by the Unitarian, in spite of 
the testimony of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures taken as a whole, and especially of the 
Gospel and Epistles of St. John, written to 
confute the heresy which the Unitarian main- 
tains, and which manifested itself in the very 
infancy of the Christian Church, in the false 
teaching of Cerinthus and his followers, who 
averred :—(1) That Jesus Christ was not 
born of a virgin, but was the son of Mary 
and Joseph, and that He did not excel other 
men except in wisdom and holiness ; and 
(2) that after the baptism of Jesus, the Christ 
descended upon Him, and at His death flew 
up again into heaven, so that Jesus alone 
died and rose again. 

Those who finally determined and ar- 
ranged the Canon of the New Testament 
Scriptures would never have sought the aid 
of a Cerinthian in their task of sifting the 
true from the false, the wheat from the chaff. 
With what legitimate end in view, therefore, 
the Bishops of the Church of England con- 
sented to the presence of Mr. Vance Smith 
on the Committee appointed for the revision 
of the Authorized Edition of the New Testa- 
ment, it is difficult to say. If on the ground 
of scholarship, the excuse is heavily outweighed 
by the fact that he rejects the Divinity of 
Our Lord, the basis and foundation of the 
Christian faith, Had our Saviour been 
naught but man He could not have won salva- 
tion for His fellow-men, for the Psalmist, in- 
spired by God, declares that “ No man may 
deliver his brother, nor make agreement unto 
God for him; for it cost more to redeem 
their souls, so that he must let that alone 
for ever.” ‘ 

If it were necessary to admit a Unitarian 
to the great Council called together to un- 
dertake so‘ weighty a matter as the revision 
of the English text of the Holy Scriptures, 
why not have placed a Mahometan on the 
Committee? ‘for the Mahometans look upon 
our Saviour as a man remarkable for his wis- 
dom and’ holiness of life in mutch the same 
way as ‘the Cerinthians* of old and the Uni- 





tarians of the present day. It is true that 
Mr. Vance Smith, as shown by his recent 
paper in the JVineteenth Century, agrees with 
the strictures on the Revised Edition that have 
been recorded above, and declares “ that the 
alterations in the English translation rendered 
necessary by change of text in the original 
are comparatively few,” and that “every sub- 
stantial statement and doctrine of the New 
Testament remains exactly as it was.” ‘This 
expression of opinion, especially coming from 
the source it does, is satisfactory—fas ab hoste 
doceri—but it cannot reconcile those who 
think as I do that-there are, or ought to be, 
a sufficient number of learned men and good 
Greek scholars in the combined ranks of 
Churchmen and Nonconformists without the 
presence of Mr. Vance Smith on the Com- 
mittee. Possibly, it was suggested and 
brought about by a desire to make things 
pleasant all round-—a prominent feature 
of the present age, and one which is much 
to be deplored in those whom we regard as 
defensores Fidei. Opinions can be maintained 
unflinchingly without want of courtesy or 
charity, but courtesy and charity are sadly 
strained when one who rejects the doctrine of 
the Trinity is permitted to assist in the re- 
vion of the very Book inwhich it is so plainly 
manifested and declared. If it tend to bring 
Mr. Vance Smith into the fold of the Church 
all will rejoice that he was allowed to take 
part in the work which has been under con- 
sideration, but that this effect has been pro- 
duced has not yet appeared. 

With regard to the complaisance of which 
I have spoken above, and by which I mean 
an apparent shrinking from the avowal and 
maintenance of the opinions we hold, or 
think we hold, it clearly indicates either cow- 
ardice that trembles at self-assertion, or want 
of genuine faith in the reality and stability 
of that which we profess to believe. Want 
of faith, hearty, earnest, childlike faith, is a 
marked characteristic of the present age— 
so marked, indeed, that it causes to start 
up into prominence on.the retina of memory, 
that question asked.so. sadly by our Lord, as 
if looking onward..to.. the. end of time, 
“* Nevertheless, ..when.» the..Son of Man 
cometh, shall He find faith on the earth?” 
From the indieations.around. us, it seems 
as if the great wave of atheism and anarchy 
that will break over the world in the last days 
were gathering .fast to.overwhelm the na- 
tions with unbelief and social disorder. We 
have seen in our tifme-a*true branch of the 
Church of Christ wantonly crushed under 
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the, specious plea of freedom, of opinion in| 
all, matters,.religious, and we now. see with, 
sorrow but without astonishment the man, 
who . ruthlessly ;tred down the Church of 
Ireland under.the iron heel of his imperious 
and despotic will, lending a helping hand to 
drag an atheist into: the. legislative assembly 
of. an: avowedly Christian and Protestant 
nation under the equaily specious plea of 
freedom of opinion in all matters political. 


Let all those who call themselves. Christians, 
if they are so. in very truth, look on all this 
as meaning to them.a trial of their faith, and 
let no false reasoning induce them , for a 
moment to take anyother part with. regard to 
the Church, the Throne, and. the Constitu- 
tion of the: United Kingdom, . than, is. in- 
dicated in and by the motto. of, “No 
Surrender.” 
Guyon_ FRANCIS, 


— OP RL ER IFS 


“As GoLp IN 


THE FURNACE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN ENGLEHEART’S WIFE.” 


CHAPTER I.—SMOKE AND FLAME, 
IS like to be a foggy night, Amos 
Fuller, with an unusual high 
tide. The sprat-boats did well 
to come in early, or they would 
have found it no easy job to 
make the shore. A good blust’ring storm to 
my mind is not half so bad as this creeping, 
sound-dead’ning mist. It’s like a blow in 
the dark ; something that there’s no guarding 
against, and that comes on you suddenly 
before you’re aware of it.” “ Ay, it’s coming 
over thick now, and there’s no signs of a 
breeze just to raise it a little,” replied a 
younger and a stronger voice. “I should 
not wonder if the rockets began to fly later 
on. Some of the homeward-bound we hailed 
this morning will be drifting in shoreward 
and getting into trouble on Black Bessie’s 
Rock, if this fog goes on.” 

““Where’s your father, Amos? I’ve not set 
eyes on him since the boats came in. He 
went off all in a minute.” 

‘“‘He’s gone up to the ‘ Mermaid’ to get a 
nip of whisky. ‘The cold and the fog sort of 
gets into his bones now he’s growing older, 
and chills him right through. He said he 
was no better than a bundle of shivers tied 
up inva tarpaulin, and that nothing but the 
spirit would ever warm him again.” 

“That's just the way of it. We stay out 
there in the boats till we’re chilled to the very 
marrow, and can scarce draw the nets up for 
the cramp in our fingers, and then, when we 
get ashore with the sprats, the people who’ve 
nothing to do but sit by warm firesides and 
eat ’em, try to beat us down a penny or two- 
pence in the hundred. The sight o’ selfish- 
ness of all sorts*thatthis world holds a’most 
gets over me at times ; it do indeed.” 





The speakers were two fishermen’ who 
were dragging their boats high. up.on the 
beach to place them out of the reach of the 
incoming tide, late on in the afternoon of a 
dreary November day. The fog that was 
thickening rapidly around them gave a 
weird, unreal aspect to the. grey, leaden sea, 
now rolling in with a monetonous roar, the 
long ridge of black rocks stretching far out 
into it, and the tall masts of the fishing-boats 
on the beach; all of which loomed faintly 
through the fog, whilst ever and anon the 
yell, intended to warn bewildered vessels 
from coming too close in shore, rang out in 
deep, hoarse tones that added greatly to the 
general gloom. 

One of the men. was. thin,..weather-dried, 
and elderly, with a discontented face, full of 
seams and puckers. The other was young 
and powerfully built, with broad, stooping 
shoulders, brown eyes, mild and dreamy as a 
woman’s, a thoughtful, kindly face, and a 
thick, curly brown beard, on which the 
moisture from the fog hung in shining drops. 

** Here be Job Dawlish’s .boat left.so low 
down that the tide’s certain to come up with 
it,” growled the elder.man.. :“‘ He'll find it 
gone to sea on its own account. when. he 
comes down to look after it, in the morning, 
I reckon.” 

“Suppose we give it a hoist.up now. we’ve 
made ours safe,” suggested Amos Fuller ; “ it 
won’t take us many minutes,..Dan.” 

“I don’t see no cause for, doing anything 
of the sort,” replied, Dan, forgetful of the 

| severe strictures he had passed. upon selfish- 
| ness in the abstract, a little time.ago: “ If 
| he’s in such a hurry to make for, the ‘ public’ 
| directly the boat touches,shore that he can’t 
| Walt to draw. it.up out-of danger, he deserves 
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to find it missing when he does choose to 
com? and look after it. I’m off home.” 

“Tt might serve Job right, but it would be 
a bad thing for the wife and bairns if the 
boat went adrift,” said Amos with quiet per- 
sistence. ‘‘Come, man, lend a hand, and it 
will be done in less time than it’s taken us to 
talk about it.” 

More to please Amos than from any 
other motive, Dan yielded with a muttered 
anathema, and then, the erring and absent 
one’s boat having been placed high and dry 
beyond the reach of the tide, the two men 
mounted the steep, zigzag pathway that ran 
along the face of the cliff, wished each other 
good-night, and went off in different direc- 
tions to their homes. 

Shingleton was a small fishing-village in 
the West of England, built on the top of the 
cliffs, and communicating with the seashore 
by means of the path already mentioned. It 
consisted of one long, picturesque, straggling 
street, where the brown nets were hung out 
to dry on fine days, and the air was usually 
redolent with the smell of fish. Away be- 
yond the village stretched the rich pasture- 
lands, the wooded hills and fertile vales of 
sunny Devon, bare and desolate enough now 
in the November cold and fog, but beautiful 
beyond all power of expression in the plea- 
sant summer-time. 

Amos Fuller bent his steps in the direction 
of a two-storied timber house, painted black, 
that stood a little way apart fromthe rest. A 
bright light streamed through the curtained 
window on to the foggy world outside, and a 
woman’s shadow moved constantly across 
it, sometimes slowly and dejectedly, and then 
again with quick, impatient footsteps. 

Amos stopped for a moment to watch this 
shadow, and then, with a smile upon his face 
that was not altogether a happy, if a very 
pleasant one, he lifted the latch of the door 
and went in. 

The room he entered was long and low, 
with a smoke-browned ceiling and roughly- 
papered walls on which hung, by way of 
ornament, several framed and highly-coloured 
works of art in Berlin wool, representing 
frigates and other vessels in full sail passing 
over green seas beneath lowering blue and 
yellow skies. ‘The furniture was large, dark, 
and old-fashioned, with patchwork cushions 
in the seats of all the chairs. A bundle of 


damaged nets lay piled in one corner for pur- 
poses of mending, whilst some stout rings 
were suspended across the room from wall to 
wall on which a quantity of fish was drying. 


A large fire-place, with wide chimney corners, 
took up nearly one side of it, and a dresser, 
well stored with crockery-ware and bright 
pewter, that reflected back the fire-light in a 
cheery fashion, stood opposite to the fire- 
place. 

At the farther end of this room, looking 
strangely out of place amid such rude, homely 
surroundings, stood a round table covered 
with books and writing materials. A large 
map hung upon the wall close beside it, and 
a portfolio, with some crayon sketches peep 
ing out of it, lay on the floor, together with a 
roll of new music. 

A girl was standing in front of the fire 
place cooking fish for the evening meal, and 
keeping some preparation in a small sauce- 
pan stirred at the sametime. The fire would 
not burn clearly, however, and every now and 











then a volume of smoke came rolling down 
the chimney that compelled her to beat a 
retreat until it had cleared away sufficiently 
to permit of her going back to attend to her 
cooking again. 

“Eh, but it do smoke to-night, lass,” said 
Amos, as he closed the door behind him. 
“T expect the fog’s got something to do with 
sending it down like this, or else the chimney’s 
getting foul. Has it bothered you much 
through the day ?” 

The girl turned towards him with a staring 
expression on her face that should have been 
very fair to look upon in its healthy red-and- 
white beauty. ‘ Has it bothered me much, 
you ask?” she began fiercely. “It has 
driven me nearly mad, and as if this grimy, 
miserable smoke was not hateful enough to 
bear in itself, everything else has been going 
wrong as well. Aunt Martha’s been wanting 
something or other the whole day long. I’ve 
done little else but wait upon her since you 
went away this morning. The bread wouldn’t 
rise, the washing is only half-finished, and 
now this nuisance has come to crown all the 
others. Whiles I’m almost ready to wish 
that I was dead, I feel so miserable.” 
“Hush, hush!” said Amos gently. “I 
cannot bear to hear you say such wicked 
things, Marg’ret. Sick folks will be fidgety, 
you know, and try one’s patience a good deal 
at times, and as for the smoke, that’s a 
difficulty soon get over. I'll open the door 
and windows for a bit ; a good draught will 
soon clear the room. Only bear up bravely 
and keep your temper, and things are sure to 
run the smoother for it in the end.” 

“They will never be any better,” she re- 
plied, with a great tearless sob. ‘I’ve given 
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up hoping for anything of the sort. You can’t 
understand, Amos, how weary I am of it all, 
and how I learn to hate the work more every 
year of my life. Just the same old drudgery 
rising up fresh each day to be gone through 
with again in the same never-ending manner. 
I can never do it well, or get fairly used to it. 
It seems to know this, as if it were a living 
thing, and it irks me and goes wrong in a 
blind, stubborn way that sometimes put me in 
such a passion I’m almost afraid of myself.” 

““T’ve got something for you,” rejoined 
Amos, trying to turn the subject and the 
neglected fish at the same time. “’Tis a book 
that Charley Lee went over to Barnsden on 
purpose to buy for you. He was too shame- 
faced to bring it himself, and so he just 
crammed it into my hands as I came ashore, 
and asked me to bring it up home with me. 
He said he knew you’d rather have a book 
than a frock or a ribbon, and maybe ’twould 
keep you from quite forgetting him whilst 
he’s away on the voyage to China.” 


know what has made me give way so to- 
night, unless it is this tiresome smoke, and 
the not having had a minute to myself all day.” 
‘How was it,” inquired Amos thoughtfully, 
as he brought fresh logs from a heap in one 
coner to throw upon the fire, “that since 
you’ve got such a craving to learn more, and 
be educated above the other girls about here, 
you didn’t make up your mind to marry 
Enfield, the schoolmaster, when he proposed 
to you last year? He was a clever chap, 
and he would have taught you all you want 
to know, and then you could have been 
schoolmistress in the village’ where he’s 
living now. I know that it went nigh to 
breaking his heart when you refused him.” 
“What a magnificent prospect I should 
have had before me if I had married him as 
you say!” she retorted sarcastically. ‘To 
have settled down for life as the wife of a 
village schoolmaster, teaching first prin- 
ciples to a lot of slow-witted country children. 
No; I would give almost anything to be a 





‘**It was very good of him,” said Margaret, 
taking up the cheap, gorgeously bound, pro- 
fusely illustrated copy of the “Arabian Nights,” 


which hadattrac:ed the poor sailor lad’s eye for | 


a moment, and then putting it carelessly down 
again, “‘but he had much better have saved | 
his money. I do not want such books as 
this, and it is but little time that I can afford 
to give to any others either. I may as well | 
give up the idea of ever becoming a governess 
or a schoolmistress at once, for ‘T shall never | 
be able to learn enough to escape from this | 

drudgery by teaching others, There is some-| 
thing about the house to be done from 
morning till night, and when I chance to get | 
a quiet hour now and then by working 
fiercely for it, it’s sure to be interrupted in 
one way or another.” 

“Sit down now for a little while to your 
books or your writin’,” rejoined Amos, com- 
passionating a sorrow he could but half 
understand. ‘I know it frets you sore to 
have so little time for learnin’ in, and I'll get 
the supper ready, lass. I wish it were in my 
power to alter things a bit for the better.” 

“Tt’s not likely that I should be quite 
selfish enough to leave you to see to the 
supper, when you’ve come home tired after a 
long day’s fishing,” she replied, as she 
threw a coarse white cloth over the centre table, 
looking meanwhile just a little ashamed of the 
passion she had given way to, and yet too 
thoroughly aware of her position as the victim 
of hard and unsatisfactory circumstances, to 
become good-tempered all at once. “TI don’t 


well-educated woman, it is true, but I don’t 
seek to educate myself a little above the level? 
|of those around me, solely for the love of 
learning. I look upon it as the means by 
| which to obtain an end. I want some day to 
|be able to mix on equal terms with clever, 
| well-bred men and women, to have plenty of 
|money, to be admired and sought after, to 
have nothing rough or jarring in my life, and 
| without education I shall never be able to 
gain my desire. Lots of girls quite as poor 
and low-born'as I am have risen to be ladies 
through a good marriage, or some other 
cause. Why should not I do the same ?” 

“T doubt if they’ve always been very happy, 
in spite of the rich dress and soft living,” said 
Amos a little sadly. ‘“ Transplanted flowers 
don’t ever grow so well as they did in 
their first soil which was natural to them. It 
seems to me that where it has been His will 
to place us there we should be content to 
remain, or, at any rate, to wait patiently till 
He sees fit to remove us, and not always be 
fretting our hearts out for what we can’t get. 
You’may depend upon this, Marg’ret: He 
knows what js best for us all.” 

“T care very little about fine dresses and 
dainty living, although they are both pleasant 
things in their way,” she replied, wholly dis- 
regarding his last words. “If other women 
are such simpletons as to build their hopes of 
joy upon these shallow foundations they 
deserve to have them wrecked. I want to 
be rich, and in a good position, in order that 
people may look up to me instead of looking 
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to be able to exert a strong influence over the! 
lives’ of others, .I should like to be admired, | 
not merely for beauty, but for wit and talent, | 
and to queen it over other women. I would! 
door dare anything rather than live on here: 
as I am now, - poor, -half-educated, and un-' 
known.” 

“Say no more,” interrupted. Amos_ in! 
what, for him, was. a stern tone. ., ‘‘ Words| 
such as those you have just used, full of 
nothing but impatience and_.rebellion, some- 
times bring a bitter judgment upon those who 
speak them. Pray Heaven that it may not 
be so in your case as well, I will hear-no 
more of them, at any rate.” 

Supper being ready by this time, and_ the 
fish fried to a delicate golden brown, Amos 
sat down by the now clear fire to await his 
father’s ‘coming, whilst Margaret, whose con- 
fidences he had abruptly checked, sat opposite 
to him, listlessly turning over the pages of the 
book he had brought home for her. 

She certainly was a very prepossessing 
girl, likely to develop at no distant time with 
great rapidity into a beautiful woman. Her 








plainly-made dress of dark-blue serge showed 
her pliant, well-rounded figure off to great 
advantage, whilst, if her face was a little too 
square, and too determined in expression, to 
agree withthe conventional ideas of feminine 
beauty, her brilliant complexion, large, clear 
grey eyes, and straight, shining brown hair, 
twisted in loose, heavy coils at the back of the 
proud, finely-poised head, went far towards 
atoning for this defect. 

She was an orphan, and she had lived with 
her cousin Amos Fuller and his parents from 
childhood. . As she grew up they, good 
simple people, had often wondered whom she 
“took after.” in having such “ high ” notions 
about some day becoming.a governess, per- 
haps even a lady, and why, unlike the other 
girls, she devoted every spare moment to 
self-culture, in order to further the object she 
had in view.. ‘They could not enter into or 
understand the ambition which gave colour 
to her entire. character. They only knew 
that it made her restless and. discontented 
with everything and. every one around her, 
and, in spite of a feeling of pride due to the 
fact of Margaret’s having proved in many 
ways to be different to the common, there 
were times when they wished that this un- 
commonness had not developeditself quite so, 
fully, to the evident, unhappiness of her life; 
and injury. to her temper. 

“* Here comes Uncle at last,” she exclaimed, 





jumping, up from: her. seat as the sound of 
heavy: footsteps made itself heard on ‘the 
crisp gravel outside, ‘‘ and I think—yes, I am 
certain—that Mr. Marsden is with him,’’ she 
continued, asa firm, high-bred, distinct voicé 
mingled. with the old fisherman's quavering 
bass. «. “ No.one else about here speaks like 
him.” 

Before Amos, over whose face a great 
cloud had suddenly lowered, could reply, the 
doer. opened, and the master of the house 
stood upon the threshold with his guest. 

CHAPTER II.—A DOUBLE JOY. 

HE visitor was a slender, well-dressed 

man of medium height, with thin, 
handsome, colourless features, and dark, 
penetrating eyes. He could not have been 
much over thirty, and yet his face had the 
worn, 4/asé expression of one who has led a 
fast life ; the crows’-feet were planted thickly 
round his eyes, which, except when they were 
exerting themselves to look eloquent, had a 
singularly cold and steely glance, whilst his 
slight dark moustache hardly served to con- 
ceal the somewhat cynical smile that seemed 
almost habitual to his lips. 

“Your uncle has taken. pity on -my loneli- 
ness, and brought me home to supper with 
him, as an act of charity,” he remarked, look- 
ing across to where Margaret stood, her 
weariness and discontent entirely banished 
for the time being, and addressing her in the 
same deferential manner, just a little ex- 
aggerated perhaps, which he would have 
offered toa lady, ‘I was only too glad to 
accept the invitation ; I hope that you will be 
kind enough to second it.” 

“You are yery welcome,” said Margaret 
timidly, the rich colour flushing over her 
face as she spoke, whilst Amos, who knew 
perfectly well that his father, a man of few 
words and. shy, retiring manners, would never 
have dreamed. of inviting such a guest to 
share their frugal meal unless he had been 
purposely waylaid and requested to do so, 
maintained a most inhospitable silence. 

When the supper, consisting of the fish be- 
fore mentioned, some cold meat, a dish of 
smoking potatoes, a home-made loaf and a 
Dutch cheese, had been placed on the table, 
together with a large brown jug of foaming 
ale, the party of four sat down to it. Ifthe 
two fishermen said but little during the meal, 
the _ conversational powers, of their guest 
amply atoned for their taciturnity.., With the 


| easy air of one who possesses the power of 


making. himself. at -home anywhere and 
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everywhere, he talked well and amusingly on 
a variety of subjects, going through the 
pretence of eating the plain food set before 
him, and looking at Margaret every few 
moments as if to read in her eager, animated 
face the effect his words had produced. With 
apparent unconsciousness he dwelt most on 
those topics that were most likely to increase 
her growing restlessness and ambition, and to 
make her more than ever discontented with 
her present life. 

When supper was over and the table 
cleared, the father and son took up their 
pipes and their usual places in the chimney- 
corner. Margaret, after turning up the lamp 
till it shed a clear, glowing light over the 
room, brought forward her portfolio and 
crayons at Marsden’s request, and pupil and 
master were soon deep in the enjoyment of 
a drawing-lesson. He had taken to directing 
her self-imposed studies of late, and with 
the assistance thus given she had made rapid 
progress. He lent her books, initiated her 
into the beauties of poetry, taught her some- 
thing of history and philosophy, developed 








half vexed, half amused by his earnest man- 
ner; ‘Mr. Marsden has never spoken one 
word to me that I should have minded your 
hearing. He has been very good in lending 
me books, and helping me to understand 
them, and if he likes to come to and fro, 1 
see not the least harm in his doing so. He’s 
almost the only one who ever does call at 
this dreary house.” 

“You might have made plenty of friends 
among the other girls and women if you had 
not always been sostand-offish in your manner,” 
was the reply. ‘“ What good can his talk 
about places that you’re never likely to see, 
and people that you’ll never be able to mix 
with, do you, beyond making you discon- 
tented with what you are already? It’s for your 
sake, Marg’ret, that I wish he would go clean 
away, and never show his white face in 
Shingleton again.” 

Meanwhile the object of these remarks 
was walking slowly back to his head-quarters 
at the village inn, pondering as he went over a 
scheme that had gradually been taking a more 
definite shape in his mind ever since he first 


her natural talent for drawing, and opened}came to Shingleton, and met with Margaret 


up before her a new, glad world of intellec- 
tual thought and pleasure. The hours 
devoted to these lessons were some of the 
happiest her life could boast of. 


Gray. 

Ernest Marsden, when in conversation 
with the landlord and other village worthies, 
had casually mentioned the fact that he was 


When the hands of the cuckoo-clock on}a man of independent means, who had been 


the wall pointed to nine, Ernest Marsden | < 


advised to come to Shingleton for the benefit 


took his departure. Amos fastened the door| of his health. His real reason for burying 


after him with what sounded very much like 
a sigh of relief. 


himself alive,’as he mentally termed it, in this 


out-of-the-way place was the desire to baffle 


‘What brings him here so often, Margaret ?” | the efforts of certain clamorous creditors to 
he inquired gently when the old man had/| discover his present whereabouts. He was 
gone upstairs. “ There’s.never a day but he} walking along the shore one day, cursing his 
comes on some excuse or another, and he| ill-luck, his creditors—anything, in short, but 
bears a look on his face that sets me against | the follies and sins that had brought him to 
him more and more every time that I see|this pass—when he first encountered Mar- 
him. It’s for all the world like a danger-|garet, and, struck with her rare beauty, 


signal.” 


determined to while away some of the time 


‘““How should I know why he comes?”|that hung so h@avily upon his hands in a 
she replied, her thoughts still intent upon/| flirtation with her. It was only when, after 
the recent lesson. “I suppose it is because | accompanying Amos Fuller on several fishing 
he finds it dull at the inn, and he doesn’t] excursions, in order to obtain a pretext for 


know where else to go to.” 


visiting the cuttage very often, he became 


“‘ He’s a gentleman,” said the young fisher-| aware of her. superiority of intellect and 
man, grimly, “and, being such, there should | education, and her ambitious desire to rise 
be naught in commen between him and poor | higher in the social scale, that he first began 


folks like us to make him desire our company 


seriously to think of the fisherman’s niece in 


so much. It’s my belief that he comes just | connection with what had hitherto been an 
for the sake of getting speech with you, | impracticable scheme, and to entertain some 
Marg’ret, and if you value your own hap-| ideas of eventually making her his wife. 


piness, you'll have as little to say to him as 
possible.” 


This projected marriage only formed part 


of a clever calculation that was to bring him 


‘ou are very polite, Amos,” she retorted, | fortune in the end; it was wholly uncon- 
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nected with the faintest approach to love: 
The small quantity of that passion he had 
ever possessed had burnt itself out long since, 
leaving nothing but grey, dead ashes behind. 
Selfish to the core, worldly, cynical, a mate- 
rialist in so much that he cared nothing for 
any joys save those substantial ones that 
money can purchase, he yet ventured to jest 
freely at those things which his nature ren- 
dered him incapable of comprehending. 
Love, disinterested friendship, generosity, 
self-denial, aspirations after a higher and 
better life, were to this man but empty words 
—masks that humbug sometimes assumed 
to suit its purpose, nothing more. If he 
could but surround himself with all the com- 
forts and luxuries of life he was content, and 
in order to succeed in doing this, Margaret 
must become his wife, and be dragged by 
slow degrees down to the low level he occu- 
pied himself. 

“Matters are getting desperate with me, 
and I see no other way that promises escape 
from them,” he remarked to himself, as he 
went along, the end of his cigar glowing 
fiery red through the thick mist. ‘‘ ‘The girl 
cares for me ; I cansee that at a glance. As 
far as she is concerned, I have only to ask | 
to obtain. She is good-looking enough, 
and, with a little drilling, will pass very well | 
for a lady, whilst her ambitious desires will 
serve to smother any conscientious scruples 
that may beset her when my plan is dis-| 
closed. Once mine, she will understand | 
that it is too late to draw back from anything 
that I propose; we must sink or swim 
together. By Jove! if it only turns out a 
success, what a different sort of life will lie 
before us both in future. Yes, Bachelor 
must shortly become Benedick, and the mar- 
riage will zo¢ appear in the Morning Post. 
I shall run up to town to-morrow, and see 
what the Jews are willing to do for me. One 
cannot swim without water, and I must have 
money enough to keep me afloat for a few 
months to come.” 

On the next day he packed his port- 
manteau, paid his bill, and started for the 
railway-station, calling in at the Fullers’ 
cottage on the way to say good-bye. He 
found Margaret standing at the large table 
peeling apples, her sleeves rolled up to the 
elbows, leaving the white, firmly-rounded 
arms bare. 

‘“‘T have called to say good-bye, Margaret,” 
he began ; “ I am going away from Shingleton 
to-day.” 





The apple she was peeling dropped from 


her hands, and, in spite of her effort to sup- 
press it, a little cry of pain escaped from her 
lips. What would her life be worth when he 
was gone ? 

“But I am coming back again soon,” he 
continued with a smile, perfectly satisfied 
with the result of his experiment. 

The light returned to her eyes, and she 
stooped to pick up the fallen apple, feeling 
somewhat angry’and ashamed as she did so, 
but intensely relieved. 

**Good-bye then for the present, Mr. 
Marsden,” she replied, without offering 
him her hand. “I suppose that you will 
come back again with the summer visitors ? ” 

“ Long before then, in all probability,” said 
Marsden. ‘Although I cannot state any 
exact time till certain business matters have 
been settled. Margaret, I may have some 
thing of great importance to tell you on my 
return ; will you promise to wait for me unti! 
then ?” 

His voice had a subdued tenderness in it 
that he knew how to assume better than any 
man living when necessary, and the girl’s 
heart beat violently with a new, deep joy as 
she listened to him. 

“Wait for you—I do not understand,” she 


| replied, fearful lest after all she had mistaken 


his real meaning. 

“‘T want you to say that whilst Iam away 
you will not drift into an engagement with 
any of the young fellows about here, who may 
come after you; that you will wait to hear 
what I shall have to tell you first,” he con 
tinued. ‘You are too beautiful, too refined 
in every way, to be a fisherman’s_ wife, 
Margaret. ‘There is a happier fate in store 
for you than that.” 

“Very well; I wil wait,” she replied 
softly, awe-stricken as it were by the intensity 
of the happiness that was dawning upon her. 

“Remember; it is a promise,” said Marsden, 
as he drew her towards him, and imprinted 
one long, thrilling kiss on her lips. Then, at 
the sound of voices and footsteps outside, he 
left the cottage, saying good-bye to Amos and 
his father as he passed them on his way out. 

For some time after his departure, Mar- 
garet moved about her work with a feeling as 
if her life had suddenly undergone a process 
of transformation, and that this prosaic actual 
world had given place to a beautiful dream- 
land in which all the dreams turned out to be 
blissful realities. She had allowed herself to 
love Ernest Marsden passionately, to look 
forward to his visits as the one great joy of 
her life, but she -had never even: dared to 
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imagine what the end of it all would be. She 
had steadily ignored the future, lest the 
thought of what it might bring should mar the 
present, and, even in her most ambitious mo- 
ments, she had not ventured to hope that both 
ambition and love would meet with their 
perfect fulfilment by Marsden making her his 
wife. Unexpectedly, in a moment, this 
crowning triumph had been brought within 
the bounds of possibility, and the whole world 
for her seemed flooded with sunshine and 
music. 

As the dark winter months passed slowly 
by—rfor he was long in returning, that little 
affair with the Jews proving more difficult to 
transact than he had anticipated— Margaret’s 
home people became conscious of a wonderful 
change that had taken place in her usual 
manner of late. She never grumbled at the 
hard, constant work, or broke out into occa- 
sional fits of passionate discontent as she had 
always been wont to do. She waited on the 
invalid aunt upstairs with the utmost 
gentleness and patience, and she had ever a 
kind word and a pleasant look for her uncle 
and Amos. 

They were glad of this change, although 
they could not understand it. It helped to 
make things so much more comfortable, they 
said. She was really giving up all flighty 
notions at last, and making her mind up to 
be content with things as they were. They 
did not know that her great happiness was at 
the root of all this improvement, making her 
humble because she felt she had deserved it 
so little, and tender and thoughtful where 
others were concerned, from very thankful- 
ness. 

Only when her work was done for the day 
she gave her mind more entirely than ever to 
her books. She must learn so much before 
he came back again, he must find her so 
much improved in every way, and, with this 
object in view, she studied patiently, often 
sitting up far into the night, her keen intellect 
helping her by degrees to love and value that 
which she learnt for its own sake, apart from 
any other motive. 

Brown-bearded Amos rejoiced greatly at 
Marsden’s departure, and his heart was set 
fully at rest when he saw how calmly Mar- 
garet had taken it. She was not in love with 
this insufferable, white-faced dandy after all, 
he argued. She was fast becoming a staid, 
sensible woman, who in time would doubtless 
marry one of her own class; and that one, 
might it not be— but here he was in 
the habit of breaking off abruptly, and calling 
himself a presumptuous fool. Poor Amos ! 





When the spring came, and Margaret 
found the first primrose lighting up a green, 
mossy, wind-sheltered nook with its green 
star, it seemed to her like a messenger sent 
directly from Ernest to inform her of his 
speedy arrival. When the lark shook out its 
wings, and soared up skywards with a trill of 
wild, sweet song, every note seemed laden 
with the news of the joy that was soon com- 
ing to her. She had reached that stage of 
intense sensitive feeling, when all things in 
nature, both animate and inanimate, appear 
to blend themselves in subtle sympathy with 
individual hopes and longings, to form part 
of them, and to act in connection with them 
for the time being. 

When he had spoken to her of coming back 
again, Marsden had really meant what he 
said, and he kept his word, simply because 
it suited him to do so. Margaret was sitting 
on the beach one day by her uncle’s boats, 
watching the gulls skimming low over the 
water in search of food, when a hand was 
laid upon her shoulder, and a well-known 
voice, that sent a great throb of tumultous joy 
through her heart, said quietly, ‘‘ Were you 
thinking of me, Margaret, and wondering if I 
had forgotten all about my promise toreturn?” 

She started up quickly to find herself face 
to face with the man who had seldom been 
absent from her thoughts for an hour during 
the past months. 

‘“‘T was thinking of you,” she replied, her 
great grey eyes shining with a tender, trustful 
light the while, “but I have never once 
doubted you ; I knew that you would come 
sooner or later.” 

“Has the time seemed long to you since 
I have been away ?” he inquired, a look of 
well-assumed tenderness hiding for a time 
the ordinary weary, careless, cynical expres- 
sion that brooded over his still handsome 
face. 

“Tt has gone by very slowly,” the girl re- 
joined, ‘‘ but I have had so much to do in it, 
and there has always been the pleasure of 
looking forward to your return. I have been 
trying hard to learn more, and to improve 
myself, and I think that I really have made 
some progress.” 

‘“‘T am glad to hear it ; it will be necessary 
for you to learn a great many things to fit 
you for the life that is waiting for you in the 
future,” said Marsden impressively. ‘ And 
now, Margaret, do you know what I have come 
back to tell you ?” 

* How can I possibly see into the depths 
of your mind?” she replied evasively. She 








could not put her surmise into words. 
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‘* Well, then,” he continued, with an air of 
calm assurance as to the result, “it is this: 
I want you to be my wife, to leave your pre- 
sent station, which is not worthy of you, and 
to rise, with my help, to the one which you 
are really fitted for. Are you willing to do 
this, Margaret ?” 

She was silent for a moment through sheer 
inability to answer him. We may enjoy some 
hoped-for delight in anticipation, and_be- 
come tolerably accustomed to the idea of it, 
and yet never be able to realize it in all its 
overpowering intensity till it is really within 
our grasp. 

“Am I to understand that silence gives 
consent in this case?” he inquired with a 
smile. ‘You surely do not mean it for a 
refusal, Margaret ?” 

“T should only be too thankful and happy 
to become your wife,” she said at length, 
with a deep tearful quiver in her voice, “if I 
could but feel quite sure that you would 
mever repent having married me when it was 
too late. I am only a poor ignorant girl 
after all, and you might in time grow weary 
of me, and wish that you had married a lady 
instead. Sooner than spoil your life for you, 
I would rather that we parted here never to 
qmeet again. Is your love for me blinding you 
to all my defects of birth and education—de- 
fects that really exist ?” 

Callous and hard-hearted as he was, there 
was something in this appeal that made 
Ernest Marsden feel thoroughly ashamed of 
himself and his crooked policy. He valued 
a woman’s love but lightly ; he had won it so 
often, only to throw it away when he grew 
tired of it. But.that which Margaret offered 
vhyim was so pure, so utterly free from any 
‘taint of self, and her belief in his returning it 
was so strong, that he felt well-nigh abashed 
at the deceit he was practising upon her, and 
the low, unworthy motive that prompted him 
to make her his wife. 

“You are altogether too good for such a 
«worthless fellow as me,” he rejoined hastily. 
4“* As to getting tired of you, no one in his 
-senses could ever do that, Margaret. Birth 
goes for nothing with me ; he is a fool who 
would found his claim to esteem or respect 
Aipon it, and fortune, a far superior merit, is 
more than balanced by your beauty and rare 
intcilect.” 

“As to fortune, I should have married 
you if you had been no richer than Amos,” 
she continued with grave earnestness. “TI 


fove you for yourself, apart from anything 





that you may or may not possess.” 


“In that case, if I had been a poor man, 
what would have become of your ambition ?” 
he inquired laughingly. 

“T have not thought so much about that 
lately,” was the reply. “It used to come 
before all, but since I have gained your love 
it has seemed of less importance. If it came 
to a conflict between the two, I know which 
would come off conqueror.” 

And then, side by side, they walked slowly 
back to the village. 

When Amos heard of Ernest Marsden’s 
offer of marriage from Margaret he looked 
at her in a dazed sort of manner, and raised 
his hand as if about to utter some words of 
rough, earnest entreaty. Then, with a great 
effort, he turned away, and left the house 
without saying anything after all. Margaret 
was vexed, but not much surprised by the 
strangeness of his behaviour. Amos was 
always so bold, she said, and he had allowed 
himself to entertain an unjust dislike towards 
the man she loved. 

She did not see the young fisherman pacing 
the lonely shore for hour after hour till the 
darkness fell around him, his strong frame 
bowed in a kind of silent agony, or hear the 
words which fell at intervals from his lips. 
She might have been a little nearer to learn- 
ing the truth if she had done so. 

CHAPTER IIIl.—THE SERPENT IN EDEN. 

HE marriage of one of their own class 

with a “ real” gentleman created quite 
a sensation among the fishing people of 
Shingleton. Feminine curiosity and interest 
in particular mounted high on the occasion, 
although, by her reserved, distant manner, 
Margaret had caused most of the girls and 
women to view her with ill-concealed dislike. 
It was not pride, but the utter absence of 
common sympathies, and the wide difference 
of thought and feeling existing between them 
that had madeher view them with indifference, 
and shrink as much as possible from asso 
ciating with them. Their ordinary topics of 
conversation, viz., new bonnets, fair-days, and 
sweethearts, and, at a somewhat advanced 
period of existence, babies and the high 
price of food, owned not the faintest gleam 
of interest for her, and in order to escape 
from them she kept closely at home as a 
general rule, until she became decidedly un- 
popular with her own sex. 

The news of her approaching marriage, 
however, caused some slight revulsion in her 
favour. Life at Shingleton was so unevent 
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ful, that, even if they did not like Margaret, 
they could not avoid making the most of such 
an unusual occurrence, whilst she certainly 
became far more friendly and familiar towards 
her neighbours just at the last than she had 
ever been before. Her nature was one of 
those in which many of the best qualities 
seem to lie dormant till they are warmed into 
life and action by the sunshine of happiness 
and prosperity. The fishermen’s wives and 
daughters were not slow to notice this change 
in her manner for the better, and the past 
was soon forgiven and forgotten. They gave 
her their best wishes, which were all they 
had to bestow, poor souls, and they crowded 
the little church on the day of her wedding. 

Margaret’s grand, fair, well-developed 
beauty, enhanced as it was by the quiet rich- 
ness of her dress, seemed to mark her out 
from among other women as one fitted for 
something far beyond an ordinary and 
commonplace career. As Ernest Marsden 
regarded the woman he had just wedded 
with calm, critical admiration, he acknow- 
ledged to himself with inward satisfaction 
that she was far more self-possessed and 
beautiful than half the women he had met 
with in society. He had not been guilty of 
a foolish action in marrying the niece of a 
fisherman after all. Many men had attempted 
more and achieved less. 

In her delight at the idea of becoming 
Marsden’s wife; a union that in her case 
served to gratify both love and ambition, 
Margaret had thought but little of the part- 
ing that must soon take place between her 
and those who had loved and cared for 
her all through life. It was only when the 
last moment had arrived that she fully realized 
the value of that love which she had so often 
rebuffed and slighted, and experienced a keen 
pang of remorseful sorrow on leaving the 
home with which every incident of her child- 
hood and girlhood was connected. 

“You and aunt have always been so good to 
me, and so patient,” she said brokenly, as she 
put her arms round the old fisherman’s neck, 
after saying good-bye to the invalid upstairs. 
“ And I’ve been a bad, ungrateful, discon- 
tented girl in return. I might have made 
you both so much happier if I had only tried.” 

“‘ Margaret, dear, don’tee talk like that; I 
can’t bear it, and there’s no cause for it 
either,” he replied, his hard, weather-beaten 
face convulsed with strong emotion. “ You’ve 
been a dear good lass to us ever since the 
day when I first brought you home here in 


your mother’s death. No one knows but 
ourselves what a help and comfort you’ve 
been to us, and how long and sadly we shal¥ 
miss you.” 

“1’m afraid that it will be hard for you to 
mange the house when I’m gone,” she con- 
tinued. ‘I know very well that I am leay- 
ing you when you want me more than ever, 
although you are too kind to say so. I can’t 
feel happy in forsaking what was so plainly 








my arms, a little shy, frightened thing, after 





my duty, and thinking only of my own joy, 
and what is pleasant and agreeablefor myself.” 

“Never mind the house, Margaret,” said 
her uncle, with a forlorn attempt to appear 
cheerful and confident concerning the future. 
“Some of the women have promised to run im 
now and then when Amos and I are off fish- 
ing, to look after the Missis, and he'll be 
bringing home a wife of his own some day to 
keep us all in order, I expect. Now go, my 
dear ; your husband is waiting for you ; may 
he be happy himself in proportion as he 
treats you well and kindly and 4 

Here the old man broke down completely 
and turned hastily aside, ashamed of the 
grief he could not wholly conceal. When 
Margaret had taken her seat in the carriage: 
beside her husband, Amos came forward with: 
his farewell. 

“May God bless and keep you, Marg’ret,” 
he said steadily, ‘‘and don’t forget to go to 
Him in any time of need. Think of us a little 
now and then, and let us hear from you 
sometimes, to know if you are well and happy. 
Good-bye, and God bless you.” 

“Good-bye, dear Amos,” and then the 
carriage started amidst a ringing cheer from 
the little crowd of men, women, and children 
who had gathered round the door to witness: 
the departure. She saw their faces, naany of 
them familiar to her from childhood, through a 
mist of tears fora few moments till a bend 
in the rough road concealed them from view.. 

Ernest Marsden had been considerably 
bored by this parting scene, and he was- 
extremely thankful when it came to an end. 
It was not until Margaret had recovered her 
composure that he began to give her a few- 
necessary instructions concerning the future. 

“You must make up your mind, Margaret. 
to look upon this as the last day of your old 
life,” he said quietly—‘the day on which 
you bid good-bye to every one and everything 
connected with it for ever. I do not wish to 
pain you by saying this, but, as my wife, you 
must not expect to hold any further intercourse 
with the relatives just left behind.” 

“To you mean that I must never go to 
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see them, or have them to see me?” she in- 
quired, with an air of pained astonishment. 
**Oh, Ernest! how cruel it seems!” 

“T mean that, except for an occasional letter, 
you must give them up entirely,” he replied. 
“It is one of the penalties you will have to pay 
in return for being made alady. Who, do you 
think, would receive or notice you in society, 
if they once became aware of your humble 
origin ?” 

A great burning flush passed over her fair 
face as she listened to her husband’s words. 

“You have never spoken to me in this 
manner before,” said Margaret sadly. “ Are 
‘you beginning to repent the fact of our 
marriage already ?” 

“Don’t be foolish, Margaret,” he rejoined 
in a somewhat gentler tone. “It is for your 
sake as well as my own that I am bound to 
be cautious. There are people who, when 
once you become known and admired, would 
-be only too glad to bring any story against you 
to light. You would not like to be hurled 
down from the height you have so long 
wished to attain to when once it has been 
reached ?” 

“No that would be dreadful,” she replied, 
with a little shudder at the mere thought of 
such a thing occurring. “I could not bear 
the humiliation it would bring.” 

“In order to prevent the scandal-mongers 
from causing us any trouble, by tracing your 


keenly as he spoke, “I have decided to in- 
troduce you to my friends as the daughter of 
a clergyman named Roberts, who held a 


I first met with you. Our marriage has been 


recemt death. In this way we shall be able 
to avoid anything like secrecy, and you will 
be careful to act and speak accordingly.” 

“Is it necessary to do this ?” she inquired 
doubtfully. “ It will seem like 2 bad omen 
to begin my new life with a falsehood.” 

“I gave youcredit for having too much good 
sense to indulge in such ridiculous scruples 
as these,” was the contemptuous reply, 
“You are a woman now, Margaret, going 
out into the world to mix with other men 
and women, not a child fresh from the school- 
mistress and the clergyman. You must learn 
to regard a little necessary policy in a more 
reasonable manner, and not brand it with the 
name of falsehood.” 

She uttered no further protest. If she 
loved her husband intensely she feared him 


of the existence of hidden depths in his nature 
that it might not be altogether pleasant to 
have revealed. 

After this preliminary conversation, Mars- 
den did his best to efface any unpleasant im- 
pression that it might have created, by an 
increased tenderness of manner towards his 
bride, and a quick change of subject. Mar- 
garet forgot her momentary uneasiness as she 
listened to his eloquent description of the 
great cities, the world-renowned places of 
interest, they were about to visit, and the 
glad life that stretched itself out before them. 
Whilst, to one who had never been ten miles 
away from home, the long railway journey, the 
moonlight voyage across the Channel, and the 
subsequent landing in a foreign town, were 
in themselves sufficient to drive all but the 
new, delightful present from her mind. 

The first six months of Margaret’s married 
life were months of almost unalloyed happi- 
ness. It was necessary for the successful 
development of the scheme Ernest Marsden 
had in view that she should become so 
thoroughly accustomed to ease, pleasure, and 
luxury, that it would be impossible for her to 
live without them. Moving constantly from 
one centre of gaiety and fashion to another, 
well received by her husband’s large circle of 
acquaintances—thanks to the ingenious story 
concerning her parentage which he had 
caused to be well circulated—flattered, ad- 
mired, and eagerly sought after wherever she 
went, with fresh joys and experiences con- 
stantly opening out before her, Margaret’s 
days seemed to whirl away in one endless 
round of excitement and delight. Every 
faculty for enjoyment was roused to the 
utmost, every old ambitious desire was fully 
realized, whilst her ready tact and power of 
adapting herself to circumstances, together 
with the hints and instructions she received 
from her husband, enabled her to take her 
place among well-bred men and women, 
Argus-eyed to any defects of speech or 
manner, with an astonishing ease, self-confi- 
dence, and absence of all betraying blunders. 
Marsden was gratified when he _ heard 
people on all sides talking about the bright, 
graceful humour and the beauty of his wife. 
It was in the man’s nature to value a thing 
all the more when any one envied him the 
possession of it; besides, it amused him to 
think how completely he had gulled society 
in getting it to accept as a lady, with every 
mark of favour, the niece of a poor fisher- 
man. Margaret was a complete success, from 
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offended him. He had brought me up and 
educated me from a child, always with the 
intention of making me his heir, as he had 
neither wife nor child of his own. He was 
stern and fanatical in all his judgments and 
opinions, and when I became a young man, 


with increased tenderness and_ respect 
accordingly. 

They were sitting together on the balcony 
of a pretty chalet overlooking the Lake of 
Geneva, one splendid night in June, watching 
the solemn beauty of the sunset, when he 
first introduced the subject which until now |I did not perhaps treat him or them with 
he had kept carefully in the background. sufficient deference. I may have led a some- 

“Our married life has been a very happy | what wild and irregular life too, when at 
one so far, has it not, ma mie?” he said, as | college, and, later on, abroad. The news of 
he laid his thin, muscular white hand lightly |a duel in which I had killed my man, and 
on hers. some heavy gaming debts, having reached his 

“Tt has been. well-nigh perfect,” she re-|ears, he decided to disinherit me. At the 
plied, with a little sigh of deep content. “So |time I felt sure of winning him round again 
perfect, that sometimes I feel almost afraid | to take a more lenient view of my faults, but, 
lest anything should happen to mar it.” | three years before his death, he crushed my 

“There is no reason why it should not go|last hopes of a reconciliation ever taking 

on as it is now for many years to come,” he | place between us, by marrying a young lady, 
continued ; “that is, if you will only consent | the daughter of one of his oldest friends.” 

to act like a sensible woman, and give me| “She has inherited the fortune that should 

your help in carrying out a plan which I|have been yours, then?” said Margaret, 

have long had in view.” | white to the very lips. ‘“ Were you not even 

‘‘What do you mean, Ernest?” inquired | mentioned in the will?” 
his wife in a tone of surprise. “I do not} ‘He condescended to leave me the paltry 
understand you.” /sum of a thousand pounds,” he rejoined ; 

“Tt is just this; we are at the present | “but what, even at the time, I valued far more 
time living on money borrowed at a ruinous|than this is the clause a well-arranged and 
rate of interest. One bold, decisive stroke, | penitential visit of mine, shortly before his 
which the peculiar circumstances of the case | death, induced him to insert. If their one 
in point cannot fail to justify, is alone needed | child, a puny, ailing girl, dies before coming 
to make us the possessors of an enormous! of age, the greater part of the money she 
fortune, and to place us far above the reach| would have inherited comes to me. His 
of all pecuniary embarrassments.” wife did not long survive him; there is only 

“But, previous to our marriage, you told| the child alive now. Margaret,” he con- 
me that you were already a rich man ; that a| tinued, stopping in his restless pacing to and 
wealthy uncle had made you his heir,” she| fro, and bending his handsome, evil face 
replied, feeling something like a cold chill} down close to hers, “ is she to be allowed to 
creeping over her happiness, at the new turn| stand between us and all the luxuries and 
affairs were taking. |enjoyments, nay, the very necessaries of 

“Tn telling you that, I merely anticipated | life?” 
matters a little,” he said coolly. . “I shall be} She shrank back from him as if in fear. 
a wealthy man yet, and with this anything| Was this really her husband? this man who 
but affectionate relative’s money. But for a| spoke so calmly of crime and wrong? She 
time I am bound to speak of my—I should| could hardly persuade herself that it was. 
rather say our—good fortune in the future “Ernest, you surely are not wicked 
tense.” enough to contemplate any attempt upon the 

“Then he is not dead, or you have offended | child’s life?” she exclaimed. 
him,” Margaret broke in impatiently. ‘“I/ He drew himself up again, and relapsed 
wish you would be a little more explicit in| into his usual careless, cynical manner. 
what you have to say, Ernest. There is| ‘Certainly not; you may set your mind 
nothing I hate so much as suspense.” at ease upon that point,” he replied, with an 

“Very well ; you shall learn all, and then} unpleasant laugh. ‘The tragic element Is 
you will be able to see for yourself the neces-| entirely wanting in my nature, and murder is 
sity of carrying out my plan without delay,”| such an ugly word. My idea is this: to get 
ceplied her husband, pacing up and down the} possession of this small incumbrance, to take 
little balcony as he spoke. ‘‘ You were right| her away from the doting old grandfather, ‘in 
in both your conjectures. My uncle is dead,| whose care she has been placed, and to effect 
and previous to his death I had deeply| this in a manner that will lead everyone to 
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believe she has met with death through 
drowning. The lonely place in which they 
live, its nearness to a river, the habits of the 
household, .all favour my design. I have 
planned everything, and I only need the 
help of a clever, quick-witted woman to render 
it a perfect success. The child will be placed 
in the care of a peasant woman near Bruges ; 
she is the widow of an old servant of mine, 


and I know she will treat her charge well and | 


kindly. As she grows up proper provision 
shall be made for her. You see my plan is 
not such a diabolical one after all, Mar- 
garet.” 

“But I cannot assist you in carrying it| 


out, nevertheless,” she replied, with flashing, | 


scornful eyes. “I never thought you capable | 
of stooping to such base wickedness as this. 
It is miserable to be poor, but even that 
would be better than to plot against the 
happiness of an old man and a child, in 
order to gain wealth that is not justly ours. 
Ernest, if there is a vestige of good still left 
in your nature, you will abandon this horrible 
design. I at least will never help you in 


carrying it out. Let us be honest, and work | 


for our living. What does anything matter 
if we only love each other ?”’ 

“T wish from the bottom of my heart that 
I had never married you,” cried Marsden, 
his habitual icy control swept away by dis- 
appointment and passion, “since your con- 
founded scruples are always to stand in my 
way. If I had only known this before I 
never would have done so.” 

Margaret rose, her grey eyes dilated, her 
breath coming quickly and unevenly. 


“Do you mean to say that you have| 
never loved me?” she inquired ; “that your | 


tenderness of manner, your fervent pro- | 
testations were as false and shallow as all else 
connected with you ?” 

“Love isa word for boys and girls,” he 
replied, sneering. ‘I married you because 
you were a beautiful, and as I thought a 
sensible woman ; one who would adapt her- 
self more readily to my views by reason of 
the low station I had raised her from. I ex- 
pected you to play into my hands, and to be 
useful to me in many ways, in short. You may 
as well learn the truth now as later on.” 

And then there was a pause. 

“What will happen if you fail to obtain 
the money ?” she inquired at length with 
averted face. 

“J must very soon go to the wall,” he re- 


plied. “The money-lenders refuse to ad- 
vance anything more, and I have simply 
nothing to fall back upon. It will end pro- 
bably in my being unable to keep you any 
longer—a wife is an expensive article—and in 
your being obliged to return to your friends.” 

Margaret moved away from her husband 
to the farthest end of the balcony, and stood 
there alone in the fust-fading light, calm and 
white as if carved out of stone. 

Those few words of his in which he had 
rudely torn the veil froni her eyes, and in- 
formed her that interested motives alone had 
|induced him to make her his wife, had pro- 
duced a strange reversion of feeling in her 
breast ; all hatred of the sin proposed, all 
longing to influence him for good by means 
|of his love for her, all pity, had suddenly 
deserted her. ‘This love had never existed, 
save in her own imagination, and the know- 
ledge of this, the misery and desolation it 
|brought, made her hard and cruel and 
inflexible. Her heart would not break, as the 
hearts of feebler and more sensitive women 
might have done, under its great sorrow, and 
neither could she live out the rest of her life 
in a kind of grey neutrality, mourning for 
what had never been. ‘The strong, active 
| young life within her called imperiously for 
| something to fill love’s vacant place if it were 
|only to save her from madness. ‘There was 
nothing left to do this but ambition. Could 
she consent to give up even that, and drift 
| back into the old wearisome working life— 
|that would seem more hateful than ever now, 
| by sheer force of contrast—for the sake of a 
'child who was too young to understand of 
what she had been deprived, or to grieve ove 
it? Be the sin what it might, she neither 
‘could nor would do this. 

“I have changed my mind; I will help 
you,” she said, turning towards Ernest 
abruptly. “It will not do for us to become 
beggars. Now we are married we may as 
well make the best of our lives.” 

In his delight at this unexpected capitula- 
tion, he would have attempted to recall some 
of his passionate words, to restore something 
of her old blind, loving, confidence in him brt 
she checked him coldly. 

“Tf we are to be knaves, we need not be 
hypocrites,” she remarked. ‘We under- 
stand each other at last. I have seen you in 
your true light, and the old glamour can 
never come back again.” 











And then they both went in. 
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BENEDICTIONS OF THE APOCALYPSE. 





BENEDICTIONS OF 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 


“ He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white raiment.” —REVELATION iii. 5. 






may URSUING our course of medita- 
tions on the promises addressed 
to the Seven Churches of Asia 
Wg Minor, we now come to those 

made to the Church of Sardis. 

A previous glance at the place itself, and the 
state of the Christian community there, will 


help us to appreciate the force and fitness of | 


Christ’s words of encouragement. 


the ancient world. It was, formerly, the 
capital of Lydia, and the residence of its 


kings. Here Croesus reigned, the greatest | 


millionaire of his age, and equally famous as | 
a successful warrior. Being defeated by| 
Cyrus, he was deprived of his kingdom, and | 
Sardis became a garrison town under the | 
Persians. Subsequently it was captured by | 
Alexander the Great. On account of the) 
extremely fertile nature of the soil, and its 
very convenient position, it continued to be 
a thriving commercial mart. The gold-dust 
of the Pactolus also contributed to its enrich- 
ment. During the uncertain rule of Alex-| 
ander’s successors, this town gradually sank | 
in importance. Under the Emperor Tiberius | 
it was desolated by an earthquake. From| 
the effects of this calamity it seems to have | 
never thoroughly recovered, so that at the 
time when this epistle was written it had de-| 
generated into quite a third-rate place. It} 
has now almost ceased to exist. The massive | 
columns and other ruins still testify to its | 
pristine grandeur, but travellers describe the 
appearance of the locality, on approaching it | 
from the north-west, as that of a complete | 
solitude. ‘There were before me,” eloquently 
wrote Emerson, ‘the fanes of a dead reli- 
gion, the tombs of forgotten monarchs, and 
the palm-tree that waved in the banquet-hall 
of kings ; while the feeling of desolation was 
doubly heightened by the calm, sweet sky | 
above me, which, in its unfading brightness, | 
shone as purely as when it beamed upon the 
golden dreams of Crcesus.” 

In the days of St. John, however, we see 
that a Christian church had been established 
there ; and although in the eyes of the world 
the place was now of little note, the Candle- 
stick of Divine truth had been set up in it, 
and therefore He who walketh in the midst 





Sardis was a city of great importance in. 


THE ‘APOCALYPSE. 


of the Seven Golden. Candlesticks did not 


| deem it beneath His special notice. Souls 


are very precious to Him everywhere. So 
St. John received this message for the Chris- 
tians of Sardis. What, then, was the spiritual 


;condition of this Church? “He that hath 


the Seven Spirits of God, and the Seven 
Stars,” and uniting perfect knowledge and 
infinite power in His one Divine Person, 
can search and control the heart, reveals its 
secrets with unerring exactness in His open- 
ing words: “I know thy works, that thou 
hast a name, that thou livest, and art dead.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the Church 
there had sunk down into a state of decay 
and degradation very similar to that which 
had befallen the town in temporal matters. 
It had been once a very flourishing and 


vigorous community of Christians, and still 


kept up a high reputation for. godliness. It 
had a name amongst its neighbours for great 
piety, but was all the time really dead. It 


was in fact, to use a modern comparison, 


like a house of business, which may once 
have been exceedingly thriving and _ pros- 
perous. Although it may have since changed 
hands, and be now carried on upon very dif- 
ferent principles, for a while the original 
name clings to it, and people deal there as 
they did before. But afterwards they dis- 
cover their mistake; they grow dissatisfied 
with the goods sold to them; one by one 
they go elsewhere ; the business falls off, and 
bankruptcy follows. Such was the history of 
the Church of Sardis. So it has been with 
many a church, and many an individuak 
Christian. It is easy for a time to keep up 
a good name once justly merited, and to 
trade upon an old reputation. It is not 
difficult to imagine that we are what we once: 
were, and, deceiving ourselves unconsciously, 
to practise the deceit on others. The old 
ruined wall may be carefully cemented and 
plastered over. To the unpractised eye it 
may look as solid and well-built as a new 
one; but the cheat is ere long discovered. 
“The breaking cometh suddenly, at an in- 
stant.” We see this sadly exemplified in the 
case of the Church at Sardis. Christ at once 
detected the hollowness of her profession. 
“J have not found,” He writes, “thy works 
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perfect before God.” Her good deeds were 
not “filled out,” or inspired by the right 
motive, nor carried out to the right extent. 
Accordingly, He sends her a solemn call to 
repentance before visiting her in judgment. 

Still He could discern a difference amongst 
her members. All are not involved in one 
sweeping condemnation. To the few faithful 
amongst the faithless He addresses words of 
gracious consolation: “Thou hast a few 
names even in Sardis, which have not defiled 
their garments, and they shall walk with me 
in white, for they are worthy. He that over- 
cometh, the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment.” 

These words suggest two lines of thought : 
1, the present character of the faithful 
Christian, and 2, his future blessedness. 

1. They had not defiled their garments. 
They therefore had garments, and had kept 
them clean. How shall we understand this ? 
We must remember that clothing is a conse- 
quence of the Fall. Dress, on which some 
so.much pride themselves, is a result and 
mark of our degenerate state. Before man 
sinned he had no sense of shame, as he had 
nothing to be ashamed of. But as soon as 
he had broken his Maker's law, he became 
sensible at once of his guilt and shame. So 
God mercifully provided for his need in two 
ways. First, there is every reason to believe 
that He instituted sacrifices to teach him 
that death is the wages of sin, and that the 
death of One should be the salvation of all. 
Animal food was not then permitted, and as 
animals were slain, it must have been for 
some other purpose. Nothing else will 
account for the fact of their innocent lives 
being taken except that they were to be types 
and shadows of the one Divine and voluntary 
Victim, whose Blood should take away the 
sin of the world. So by faith Abel offered, 
in his lamb, a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain with his self-devised oblation of fruits. 
Nor was sacrifice sufficient. With the skins 
of the beasts thus slain the Lord provided 
a covering for man’s shame, and clothed him. 
How beautifully significant was all this of the 
double purpose of our Saviour's coming ! 
Not only has He borne our guilt in His own 
body on the Tree, and by death become the 
one sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole world; He has also by His 
perfect obedience to God's law, in the spirit 
as well as the letter, provided a righteousness, 
such as can completely screen our shame, 
and render us acceptable in the sight of Him 
who searcheth the hearts and reins. And 








when we truly turn to Him in His own ap- 
pointed way, we are more than pardoned, 
we are accounted righteous in Jesus Christ 
the Righteous. The history of the prodigal 
is verified in our case. Having returned 
from our wanderings, in all our rags and 
wretchedness, we receive our Father's warm 
embrace and kiss of peace, and we also hear 
the joy-inspiring command given in our 
behalf: “Bring forth the best robe, and put 
iton him.” ‘Then, so far as we can realize 
that we are thus spiritually clothed, do we 
find the superiority and substantial comfort 
of this robe. Rejoicing in the Lord our 
righteousness, we can understand the humble 
confidence which the late venerated Dr. 
Marsh expressed in his closing days. Being 
asked whether the doctrines he had so faith- 
fully preached supported him in his old age, 
he replied, “Thank God, I have thirty-three 
years of blameless life to look back upon.” 
This statement at first startled his friends, 
who feared lest he might after all be relying 
on his own exemplary character. But he 
quickly made the matter clear by adding, “I 
mean the thirty-three years of my Saviour’s 
blameless life.” Justification by faith was to 
that good man no cold and barren abstraction, 
but a fact fraught with exceeding comfort to 
his soul. He felt that he was indeed clothed 
with the garments of salvation. 

So it was with those faithful ones in Sardis. 
But more than this is declared respecting 
them. They had also kept their garments 
undefiled. Living as they did amidst the 
pollutions of a heathen city, and associating 
with the many false professors of a fallen 
church, no brighter testimony could have 
been recorded in their favour. How forcibly 
are we reminded that it is not enough to 
have once by faith put on the robe of 
righteousness ; we must by watchfulness and 
circumspection keep it unspotted by the 
world. As a lady delicately dressed, who has 
to walk along the miry streets of some busy 
town, will carefully pick her steps and avoid 
contact with the wheels of passing vehicles 
that might soil her costly garments, so the 
servant of God, who, by His grace, has been 
clothed in Christ's righteousness, has constant 
need to walk watchfully and prayerfully 
amidst the contaminations of the world. 
Our path to heaven, like that of Christian 
and Faithful in the allegory, lies through the 
midst of Vanity Fair; but it is our comfort 
to know that ‘‘the Prince of princes went 
through it to His own country, and that upon 
a fair day, too, and left the town without 
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laying out so much as a farthing on its|/iderty, for the free walk, and not the 
vanities.””. He overcame the world, and this| fast bound ; of deauty, for the grace and dig- 
is the victory that overcometh the world, | nity of long garments only appears to the full 
even our faith. | when the person wearing them is in motion ; 





Such, then is the character of all His faith-| 
ful followers. Whether their lot be cast in a 
heathen city, like those early believers in 


Sardis, or amid the clearer light of this nine- 
teenth century, and the purer atmosphere of 


Christian lands, in either case they must meet 
with the world’s defiling influences. And 


well is it if it can be said of them by their 
omniscient Lord and Master, “They have 


not defiled their garments.”’ 


vA 
“~ 


mise is addressed, “They shall walk with 
Me in white, for they are worthy. 


overcometh, the same shall be clothed in| state. 
There is evidently here a| world shall have been finally broken, so that 


white raiment.” 


Such then are they to whom this pro-| 


therefore is it that ‘the Scribes desired to 
walk in long robes’ (Luke xx. 46). All this 
has its corresponding truths in the Kingdom 
of Heaven.’ The saints shall be ever with 
the Lord, in the full conscious enjoyment of 
that spiritual life which they received in Him 
on earth. ‘There they shall indeed live unto 
Him, when all the obstructions and hind- 
rances to their life that harassed them here 
have been once for all removed. So, too, 
shall they be admitted into a complete de- 
| liverance from all their trials and temptations, 





He that|the crosses and sufferings of their mortal 


All the chains of sin, Satan, and the 


very marked connection between the character | they shall be delivered from the bondage of 


and condition of these heavenly victors. 
Both are described under the same most 
suggestive emblem of white. White, as we 


before observed, is throughout the Revela- 
lation the colour of heavenly persons and} 


things. It undoubtedly shadows forth the 


dazzling purity and unearthly brightness of| 


corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
(children of God. Nor is this all. Theirs is 
no mere negative happiness. There will un- 
| doubtedly be in that glorified condition most 
real and positive elements of satisfaction. 
| Not only will their souls have been exalted to 
the highest standard of purity, proportioned to 


that blessed region and of all its inhabitants. | the capacity attained in this life, but after the 
There is, however, probably much more| Resurrection they shall be endued with a 
intended than even this. The official robes|new corporeal frame, and furnished with in- 
of the Jewish priests, and even of the High|struments and faculties of high enjoyment 
Priest on the Day of Atonement, were of| and service suited to their new requirements. 
white linen. ‘The glorified saints had on| “There isa natural body, and there is a 
earth been made priests, as well as kings, | spiritual body.” Whatever the latter may be, 
unto God, that they might offer spiritual| for its mystery is indeed great, it will be 
sacrifices, acceptable to Him through Jesus|neither a disembodied spirit nor flesh and 


Christ. It is therefore quite consistent| blood. “It is sown in corruption, it is raised 
with this their present position that, | in incorruption; it is sown in dishonour, it is 
when cleansed from every earthly stain| raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is 


and defect, they shall be presented to God in| raised in power ; it is sown a natural body, it 


all the perfection of their true character, and| is raised a spiritual body.” And if we ask 
when about to enter upon the discharge of| how shall these things be, St. Paul supplies 
their loftiest functions in the heavenly temple, | the only answer, when he tells us that “ He 
they should appear clothed in white raiment. | shall change our body of humiliation, that it 
But do we. reverently ask more precisely | may be fashioned like unto His body of glory, 











what these words imply? ‘‘Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him.” 
The veil that hides from mortal gaze that 
ineffable. glory may not be rolled back with 
our rude hands, or to gratify curious specula- 
tion ; yet every glimpse of that celestial light 
is precious. Let us then carefully mark these 
words, “ They shall walk with Me in white.” 
“‘Here,’’ observes Archbishop Trench, “are 
many promises in one. ‘The promise of //e, 
for only the living walk, the dead are still ; of 


| according to the working whereby He is able 
| to subdue all things unto Himself.” If such, 
then, be the pattern after which the resplen- 
dent glorified bodies of His people are to be 
formed, like, but not necessarily the same as, 
His, what a powerful incentive have we here 
to walk warily and watchfully through the de- 
filements of this .evil world, and keep our 
garments unspotted by it! In the words of 


Stier, in his Commentary on this passage, 
“Christ’s righteousness in the beginning, His 
holiness in the process, and His glory at 
the end, all are to become ours. 


But glory is 
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for the holy alone: only of the guests thus through the acceptance and preservation of 
clothed does He say, ‘They are worthy.’ that grace, as much as is in man, worthy of 


They are worthy, though by grace alone, yet 


the reward.” 
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PIRATE SHIPS OF THE S 


EVENTEENTH C&NTURY. 


Jue Buccaneers OF THE SPANISH ‘MAIN. 


BY C. R. LOW, LN., F.R.GS. 


HE story of the Buccaneers of |in 1644 we find that their chief was Maxwell, 


the Spanish Main forms a very 
interesting and romantic chapter 
in the history of maritime affairs. 
The term is derived from the 
“‘boucan,” or dried meat, cured after the 
Indian fashion, upon which they chiefly 
subsistec. ‘The buccaneers were of English 
and French origin, but those of the latter 
nationality were generally called Filibustiers, 
a term which is still employed in the Ameri- 
can word “filibuster,” applied now in a 
different sense, filibustering in Washington 
House of Representatives being analogous in 
its aims, if not in its method of procedure, with 
obstruction as we see it, or rather have seen it, 
for we trust the practice is now modified, if not 
exploded, in our own House of Commons. 
The first we hear of the buccaneers is in 
the year 1625, when they settled in the island 
of St. Kitts ; a few years later they removed 
to Tortugas, where they were surprised and 
massacred, in 1638, by the Spaniards from 
Hispaniola. In 1641, however, they returned 
to Tortugas, and commenced depredations 
on their mortal foe, the Spaniards. In 1654 
they performed their first great enterprise by 
capturing the Spanish town of Nueva Segovia, 
on the Mosquito river. At this time their 
leader was a Frenchman named Pierre, but 


who proceeded with fifteen ships and 500 
men to the island of Providence. But the 
most famous leader of the buccaneers was 
Henry Morgan, who actually lived to attain 
the honour of knighthood at the hands of 
King Charles II., and execute justice on his 
former associates. Morgan plundered Porto 
Bello and Maracaibo, and captured a town in 
Cuba, but his undoubted capacity was stained 
by acts of great cruelty. A terrible incident 
in the history of the buccaneers at this time 
was the complete destruction, by the explosion 
of the magazine, of one of his prizes, when 
no less than 350 men perished. 

The buccaneers were employed by the 
British Government in assisting them against 
the Spaniards, but in 1670 a treaty of peace 
was concluded between the two powers and 
their legitimate employment ceased. Morgan 
now organized an expedition on a grand scale 
for the conquest of Panama. Sailing with 
thirty-seven vessels, having on board 2,000 
men, he first captured Providence, and then 
carried by storm the fort of San Lorenzo, at 

the mouth of the Chagre river, with the loss of 
100 killedand 70 wounded, the Spaniards hav- 
ing 200 men hors de combat, out of a garrison 
\of 314. Crossing the Isthmus with 1,200 
‘men, partly by land and partly by the river 
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Chagre, on the roth day, being January 27,} command of Captain Sharp, captured the fort 
r671, he was before the city, and engaged|of Santa Maria, whence they crossed the 
the enemy, numbering 2,000 infantry and| Isthmus and embarked in the South Sea. 
4oo horse. The Spaniards were defeated | Proceeding to Panama, they appeared before 
with the loss of 600 men, and Morgan enter-| the town, after fighting a severe action with 
ing the city, which at this time consisted of|three Spanish vessels, in which they lost 
7,000 houses, gave no quarter to armed men, | eighteen killed and thirty wounded. They 
and subjected the other inhabitants to every | blockaded Panama, which they were unable 
species of outrage. Panama was burnt to the | to capture owing to their numerical inferiority, 
ground, and onthe 24th of February, Morgan |and sailing thence made a gallant but unsuc- 
set out on his return march down the Isth-| cessful attempt to capture the town of Pueblo 
mus with 600 prisoners, including many | Nueva. After this failure, seventy men of the 
women and children, who were held to| party returned across the Isthmus to the 
ransom, and 175 mules laden with spoil, | West Indies, but the remainder, numbering 
which was divided at Chagre, when the|146 men, determined to prosecute their 
buccaneers dispersed. Morgan proceeded | fortunes in the Pacific. 
with four ships to Jamaica, the governor of} Under the command of Captain Sharp, 
which, Lord Vaughan, prohibited any further |they captured a Spanish ship having some 
privateering. After this we find Morgan, as/treasure on board, and passing Callao and 
we have said, knighted by the King of Eng-| Arica, landed and entered without opposition 
land and appointed Deputy-Governor of|a small town, called La Serena, where they 
Jamaica, where his proper reward for the| found 500 lbs. of silver. Sailing hence they 
enormities he had committed against a power | arrived at Juan Fernandez on Christmas-day. 
at which this country was at peace would | Here dissensions again broke out among the 
have been the gibbet, on which many of his| pirates, for such they were, and John Watling 
associates found an appropriate ending. | was appointed commander in place of Sharp, 
The French fi/ibustiers were not equally | whose courage was called in question. On the 
successful in their raids on the Spanish and | 13th of January they sailed for Arica, which 
Dutch. In 1673, we find they failed in an| was captured on the night of the 28th, with 
attack against Porto Rico, when the Spanish |only the loss of three men killed and two 
governor executed 300 prisoners, and three | wounded; but in attempting to capture the 
years later all the settlers in Hispaniola were | fort adjoining the town, the buccaneers 
surprised and put to death by a Spanish | suffered asanguinaryrepulse, Captain Watling 
force. Equally unsuccessful was the attempt|and a large number of his men being killed, 
they made in 1678, in conjunction with some | the remainder retreating to the boats. 
regular French troops, against the Dutch| The buccaneers continued their depred:- 
possessions in Curagoa, when eighteen/|tions under the command of Sharp, who was 
vessels and 300 men were lost, owing to an| unanimously recalled to the head of affairs, 
error in the navigation. In August of this|but some of the number were tired of the 
year peace was concluded between the con-| life, and on the 17th of April, 1681, the mi- 
tending governments of France, Spain, and | nority, consisting of forty-four Europeans, in- 
Holland. |cluding Dampier and three Indians, left in 
3ut the profits of piracy were too tempt-|the long-boat and some canoes for the Bay 
ing to be foregone, by reason of treaty engage- | of Panama, whence they proceeded overland 
ments, by buccaneers of either nation, and we |and returned to the West Indies. Captain 
find that, in 1679, three vessels, two English | Sharp still retained under his command 
and one French, having 200 men on board, | seventy men, who, soon after the departure of 
surprised and sacked the town of Porto/|their shipmates, had the good fortune to be 
Bello, which yielded considerable booty. In| rewarded for their enterprise by the capture 
the following year the English buccaneers|of a prize having on board an enormous 
undertook an expedition against Santa Maria, | amount of bullion and coin. Captain Sharp 
near the shores of the Bay of Panama, and | now steered for the Straits of Magellan, with 
the affair has a special interest, as among the | the intention of returning home, and arrived 
participants was William Dampier, destined | at Barbadoes on the 28th of January, 1682, 
to earn world-wide fame as a navigator and | whence he proceeded to Antigua, where the 
the explorer of the coasts of Australia and | crew dispersed and made the best of their way 
New Guinea. On the rsth April, 1680, the | to England to enjoy their ill-gotten gains. 
little army, numbering 600 men, under the| The /i/ébustiers made an attack, in 1683, 
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on Vera Cruz, with eighteen ships and 1,200 
men, under the command of Van Horn, a 
Dutchman. . Receiving information that two 
Spanish ships, with rich cargoes, were ex- 
pected at this port, they disguised two of their 
largest vessels as merchantmen, the remainder 
following as though in pursuit. As it was 
late in. the evening, the supposed harmless 
trading vessels were permitted to anchor un- 
molested, the remainder withdrawing as 
though baffled. But at midnight a strong 
party of filibustiers landed from the two 
ships, and having surprised the fort, took 
possession of the town, the inhabitants of 
which, as well as the garrison of the fort, were 
locked up in the churches for three days, 
during which many of them died, the supply 
of water and food being insufficient for their 
necessaries, while the freebooters ransacked 
the town. Having secured plunder and 
ransom, to the value of one million piastres, 
Van Horn sailed away for Vera Cruz, but he 
did not live long to enjoy the ill-gotten gains, 
said to amount to a vast sum, of a life passed 
in crime and violence, for he was soon after 
killed in a quarrel. 

A famous buccaneer in his day was Captain 
John Cook, who was a companion of William 
Dampier, under Sharp, and returned with him 
across the isthmus of Darien. On his arrival 
in the West Indies, Cook joined a Dutch 
privateer, and, on the capture of a Spanish 
ship, was appointed to the command, William 


six-gun ship, and having burnt their own ship, 
proceeded on a cruise in their prize, re- 
named the Bachelor's Delight. In the latter 
part of May, 1684, Cook sighted the Falkland 
Islands, and passing round Staten Island 
entered the South Sea and steered for Juan 
Fernandez, where they arrived on the 22nd of 
March in company with the JVicholas, Captain 
Eaton, an English ship bound on a like 
errand to their own. 

At Juan Fernandez they found a Mosquito 
Indian, named William, who had been a 
shipmate of Dampier’s under Watling, and 
whose account of the meeting between the 
poor castaway and his old friends is striking- 
ly suggestive of certain passages in De Foe’s 
narrative of ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe.” On the 
8th of April, the two ships sailed in company 
for the American continent, and commenced 
their depredations on Spanish commerce. On 
the 17th of May, they captured three vessels 
laden with provisions, with which they pro- 
ceeded to the Galapagos Group, situated on 
the Equator, whence they sailed in the 
second week of June. At this time Cook 
died and Davis was elected his successor, and 
soon after the ships parted company, and 
| Cowley joined Captain Eaton, in the Wicholas, 
{which sailed across the ocean to Timor, 
| where Cowley, with eighteen men, quitted the 
ship and returned by the Cape of Good Hope 
to England, where he arrived on the 12th of 
| October, 1686. The Bachelor's Delight was 











Dampier, his old shipmate, accompanying] joined soon after by the Cygnet, Captain 


him. While lying off the coast of San Domingo, 
the crews of some French privateers seized 
this prize and turned the Englishmen ashore, 
but Cook and some of his friends, after join- 
ing one of these privateers, paid them off in 
their own coin, and when the captain and the 
greater portion of his men were ashore, Cook 
seized the ship and, landing the Frenchmen, 
returned to the former rendezvous and em- 
barked the remainder of his countrymen. 
He now commenced a career of ' privateering 
or piracy, and the West Indies being soon 
too hot for him, he sailed for the South Seas 
in a prize, called the Revenge, mounting 
eighteen guns, and having a crew of seventy 
men, including some famous navigators, 
Dampier, Lionel Wafer (who wrote an account 
of his career), Edward Davis, and Ambrose 
Cowley, who, as well as Dampier, published a 
narrative of the cruise. 

Early in November, 1683, Cook taking a 
flight across the Atlantic, arrived at Sierra 
Leone, where. by a stratagem he: captured, 
with the loss of only five men, a Dutch thirty- 


Swan, a ship sent from London ostensibly 
on a trading voyage, but which had turned 
buccaneer, and had in company a small bark, 
which he had placed under the command of 
one Peter Harris, the crew consisting of some 
reckless spirits who had come across the 
isthmus. On the 3rd of November the ships 
arrived before Payter, which was found to be 
deserted, and soon after attempted to surprise 
Guayaquil, but failed, though they captured 
four vessels, in some of which were 1,000 
slaves, whom they released ; with all their 
misdeeds it is due to them that this act of 
mercy should be placed to their credit, 
though could they have sold them, it is not 
unlikely their charity would not have been 
carried into practice. 

Capturing prizes as they continued their 
cruise to the northward, on 21st January, 1685, 
they arrived in the Bay of Panama, the squa- 
dron now consisting, besides the two ships, of 
three tenders and one prize, manned by 250 
men, and their numbers were further rein- 
forced by 80 Englishmen and 200 French- 
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men, the latter being placed in a large prize, 
named the Aosario, A few weeks later their 
numbers were reinforced by 180 more Eng- 
lish buccaneers, under Townley, who, cross- 
ing the isthmus, had captured two Spanish 
vessels, and on the 11th of April they 
were further strengthened by the arrival of 
264 men, chiefly Frenchmen. Davis had_| 
the nominal command of the force, which 
numbered nearly 1,000 men, and they resolved 
to give battle to the Spanish ships of war 
which were about to convoy the treasure-ships 
from Callao. But the Spanish admiral man- 
aged to elude the buccaneers and, landing 
the treasure, proceeded in search of the 
latter, whom he discovered on the 28th of 
May, near the Pearl Islands, in the Gulf of| 
Panama. ‘The Spanish fleet numbered four-| 
teen sail, six of them carrying guns to the| 





remain in the old cruising-ground with. the 
ships of Harris and Knight, and a tender, and 
Townley expressed his intention of returning 
to the West Indies by way of the isthmus. 
Davis first sailed for the Bay of Amapella, 
where his crews recruited their health, over 
130 being sick with fever, and thence sailed 
for the Peruvian coast, on the way Harris 


|and the tender parting company, the former 


with the intention of making his way to the 
East Indies. Off the coast of Peru, Davis 
and Knight cruised with varying success, 
whence they sailed for Juan Fernandez ; here 
they broke up into two parties, a portion, 
numbering sixty Englishmen and twenty 
Frenchmen, remaining with Davis in the 
Bachelors Delight, while the remainder 
sailed for the West Indies under Knight. 
Davis steered for the American coast, 





aggregate number of 138, while the bucca-| plundering Mocha, Arica, and other places, 
neers had only ten ships, of which only the| and making some captures, and in April, 
Bachelor ‘s Delightand the Cygnet had cannon | 1687, fought a gallant action with the Spanish 
on board, the former thirty-six, and the latter | | frigate, Katalina, which he drove ashore. He 
sixteen. In numbers they were also inferior, then captured and sacked the town of Payter, 

the Spaniards mustering 2,000 men, half of| and hearing through an intercepted despatch 
them Europeans, to 960. An _ indecisive) that a large body of buccaneers were in pos- 
action ensued, confined to distant cannona- | session of Guayaquil, Davis sailed thither. 
ding, and on the 3oth of May, the Spanish} On his arrival here on the 14th of May, he 
admiral returned to Panama. Davis sailed| found a ship and a galley, with many of his 
two days later for Quibo, where dissensions| old associates, but learned that Townley had 











broke out among the English and French, | 
who indulged in mutual recriminations at 
their failure to attack the Spanish fleet, for) 
which it would seem Captain Swan and} 
Grogniet, a French leader, were mainly 
responsible. The dissension ended in the 
French party, to the number of 330 men, 
seceding under Grogniet, and on the zoth of 
July, Davis—who had been joined by a buc- 
caneer ship, under one William Knight, who 
had been cruising about the Pacific on his 
own account during the past nine months— 
sailed with eight ships, manned by 640 men. 
On his arrival at Rio Lexa, Davis, keeping 
their ships in the offing, proceeded at night 
with 520 men, embarked in thirty-five canoes, 
and pulled up the river towards the town 
of Lexa, situated on the lake of Nicaragua, 
some twenty miles from the sea-coast. The 
town was surprised and surrendered, but 
there was no booty, and as the inhabitants 
refused to pay ransom for its preservation it 
was burnt, and the buccaneers retraced their 
way back to the ships. They now dissolved 
themselves into small parties, the better to 
gain a living. Dampier left his old com- 
mander and proceeded in Swan’s ship to the 





coast of New Spain, , Davis, proposed to 


| died of wounds received in action, and Gro- 
gniet had been killed at the capture of the 
town on the 2oth of April, their successors 
being Hunt and Le Picard. Reinforced by 
Davis, the buccaneers awaited the arrival of 
the Spanish squadron, but the latter showed 
no heart to attack, and withdrew after a dis- 
tant and ineffective cannonade. 

Davis and Picard sailed to the island of 
La Plata with their plunder, and the prisoners 
taken at Guayaquil, and it was resolved that 
they should leave the Pacific and return 
home. Accordingly on the roth of June, they 
landed their prisoners, some of whom had 
been ransomed, on the continent, and, divid- 
ing the booty, they separated into two bodies, 
the Frenchmen, under Le Picard, proceeding 
by the isthmus to the West Indies, as their 
ship was not seaworthy, and Davis, with the 
greater portion of the Englishmen, .after a 
refit at Galapagos, and a visit to Juan Fer- 
nandez, where five of his men, with a negro 
attendant apiece, elected to remain,—steered 
for Cape Horn. Rounding this headland, 
the Bachelors Delight arrived in the West 
Indies in the spring of 1688, and hearing of 
the Royal Proclamation, offering, pardon .to 
English buccaneers, he returned to England 
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with his crew, and embraced the royal 
clemency.* 

The men left by Captain Edward Davis at 
Juan Fernandez remained on the island for 
a period of three years, until the arrival, on 
October 11, 1690, of the English ship 
Farewell, Captain ‘John Strong, when four 
of them, with their slaves, were taken on 
board at their own request, the fifth having 
given himself up to the Spaniards visiting the 
island, rather than longer endure the solitary 
life. We will now follow the fortunes of the 
Cygnet, commanded by Captain Swan, who 
was accompanied by William Dampier, whose 
journal of their proceedings was afterwards 
published. 

In August, 1685, Davis had left Swan 
and Townley, with a tender, having on board 
340 ‘men, at Rio JT.exa, where they re- 
mained until September 3. Sailing thence 
they -met with light winds, and Townley, 
becoming impatient, took 106 men with him 
in ‘nine canoes, to plunder some places on 
the coast, but met with no success. Hearing 
that a twenty-gun ship was lying at Acapulco, 
Townley, finding his own vessel unseaworthy, 
determined to try to cut her out.‘ Accord- 
ingly, on the evening of November 7, ‘he 
proceeded with 140 men,‘in twelve canoes, 
but found that she lay under the protection 
of the guns of the fort. They had more 
success in the capture of a convoy of pro- 
visions, but ‘their attempts to sack Colima 
and other places failed, and in January, 1686, 
Townley’ and his party resolved to return 
overland to the West Indies, while Swan 
sailed in the Cygnet to try his fortunes to the 
northward. Here he met with more success. 

Taking 140 ‘men, in eight canoes, he pro- 
ceeded fifteen miles up the river St. Jago, and, 
landing on the following morning, marched 
on the town of Santa Pecaque, which they 
captured without opposition, when immense 
supplies of provisions fell into his hands. 
But a want of caution on the part of the 
buccaneers in removing these stores led to a 
great disaster. Swan was alive to the danger 
of dividing his party so as to increase the 
numerical superiority of the Spaniards, but 
the men, says Dampier, “would go their own 
way, every man leading his own horse.” The 
party in advance, consisting of one-half the 
entire force, with fifty-four horses laden with 
plunder, was waylaid by the Spaniards and 
destroyed to a man, before Davis, who heard 
the firing, could come to their assistance. 
* Captain Edward Davis’s narrative has been pre- 


served in the Sloane Collection of MSS. in the 
British Museum. 


Dampier says, “ We lost fifty-four English- 
men and nine blacks, and among the slain 
was my ingenious friend, Mr. Ringrose, who 
wrote that part of the ‘History of the 
Buccaneers’ which relates to Captain Sharp.” 

Captain Swan reached the Cygvet in safety, 
his force being now reduced to 150, of whom 
fifty were in the tender. Sailing on Feb- 
ruary 21, he arrived at the Tres Marias, some 
uninhabited islands, where he landed his 
prisoners, Spaniards and Indians, and sailing 
thence on March 26 for the mainland, he 
took in a supply of water, and on the last 
day of March finally took leave of the 
American coast for the long flight across the 
Pacific Ocean. Favoured with a fine trade- 
wind, the Cygnet and her tender arrived at the 
Ladrone Islands on May 21, and taking in a 
supply of provisions, on June 2 they steered 
for the Philippines. Here it was decided 
to abandon the ship, as she was found to be 
unseaworthy. Early in January, 1687, while 
Captain Swan and thirty-six of his men were 
on shore, the remainder of the crew aban- 
doned him, and, electing one Reed as com- 
mander, sailed for the Gulf of Siam and the 
China Seas. Dampier, who was one of the 
party, though he disclaims any share in the 
mutiny, makes little mention of their acts, 
which doubtless were of a piratical character. 
In the China seas the mutineers discovered 
the group of islands to which they gave the 
name of Bashee, after the native liquor, and 
after cruising about the Philippines, Celebes, 
and Timor, sighted the coast of Australia in 
January 4, 1689. They now careened the 
Cygnet in a bay until March 12, when having 
repaired her they warped her out and set sail 
for the coast of Sumatra, which they sighted 
on April 7. The next land they touched at 
was the Nicobar Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, 
where Dampier and some of his companions 
left the Cygnet, which sailed under Reed, 
but at- length being condemned as_ unsea- 
worthy, was abandoned at St. Augustine’s 
Bay, in Madagascar, a spot long noted as a 
haunt of pirates. The crew either found 
service among the petty chiefs of the island, 
or returned to England by any opportunity 
that offered, and Dampier and his com- 
panions also found their way home. 

The French buccaneers, after the separa- 
tion from their British companions at Quibo, 
in July, 1685, numbering 340 men, chose for 
their leader Frangois Grogniet, but, owing to 
the size of the vessels in which they were 
embarked, were compelled to confine their 
depredations to the towns on the Mexiczn 
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coast, but these places had already been 
sacked, and they got little but provisions. 
In February, 1686, the buccaneers met with 
a disastrous repulse while attempting to lay 
the town of Pueblo Nueva under contribu- 
tion, and they also lost many men from 
sickness. However, these mischances were 
more than made good by the arrival of a ship 
and five large canoes, carrying 150 bucca- 


neers, under Townley, who now agreed to| 
town of La Villia, and captured goods to the 


co-operate in an attack on Grenada, not far 





| they broke up into two companies, one party, 
| consisting of the English and half the French, 


proceeding under Townley, in a ship, bark, 
and some canoes, to the Bay of Panama, and 
the remainder, 148 Frenchmen, under Gro- 
gniet, determined to cruise to the north- 
ward, 

Good fortune attended Townley in his 





first venture. Landing at midnight of the 
22nd of May, with 160 men, he surprised the 








THE BURNING OF PANAMA. (See page 493.) 


from the Lake of Nicaragua. Leaving their 
ships, 345 men landed on the 7th of April, 
and marching by night and day, through 
unfrequented paths, arrived before the city in 
the afternoon ofthe 1oth. But their purpose 
had been anticipated, and all treasure and 
valuables had been removed from Grenada, 
which prepared to resist the freebooters. The 
place was however captured by assault, after 
a spirited resistance, and was burned to the 
ground, as the inhabitants refused to pay a 
ransom. ‘The buccaneers returned to their 
ships, but were so dispirited by the absence 
of plunder in these predatory excursions, that 

VOL, XIV, 





value of one and a half millions of piastres, 
besides 15,000 piastres in cash. Having 
burnt the town, which the Spaniards refused 
to ransom, the buccaneers escorted the 
goods, which they put into two large boats, 
down the river. But the enemy displayed 
the cunning of which they had before given 
an example, and equally the buccaneers 
showed the carelessness always engendered 
by success among half-disciplined men. 
Watching the opportunity, and being con- 
versant with the paths and trend of the 
river, they attacked the guard in the boats, 
and killed five, the other four managing to 
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effect their escape. Townley, enraged at 
this loss, executed four of his prisoners, and 
gave the Alcalde to understand that unless 
the ransom he demanded was paid by a 
certain date, he would execute all the re- 
mainder. The money not-being forthcoming, 
he had the barbarity to send ashore. the 
heads of two of his prisoners, when the 
remainder were saved from a like fate by the 
payment of the required sum. 

The buccaneers were attacked.on the 21st 
of August by four armed vessels sent from 
Panama, but they not only repulsed the 
Spaniards, but captured three of the vessels 
and slaughtered the crew of one of them, in 
which they found cords to bind them when 
captured. They now demanded the release of 
five of their comrades, who were held in con- 
finement by the Governor of Panama, and 
receiving a refusal, sent the heads of twenty 
Spanish prisoners, with an intimation that the 
heads of the remainder, unless their demands, 
which included the payment of a large ran- 
som, were paid by the 28th of the month, 
would also be sent. The Governor, horror- 
struck at such barbarity, sent the prisoners 
and the price of blood, when the buccaneers 
had the bad faith to release only twelve 
captives, and demanded a large sum for the 
remainder, though they ultimately consen'ed 
to take half the amount, with a supply of provi- 
sions. How far Townley, as head of the party, 
was personally responsible for these crimes 
we have no means of determining, but-as we 
know that he died five days after these 
transactions of wounds received in the action 
of the 22nd of August, we may hope that the 
near approach of his end struck him with 
some remorse for his ill-spent life, and that 
the leaders who had taken the management 
of affairs into their own hands were chiefly 
to blame. 

In November the buccaneers left the Bay 
of Panama, manning two of the prizes from the 
crews of the canoes, the larger of the two 
being under Le Picard, a noted freebooter. 
They now continued their course of rapine and 
barbarity on the unfortunate prisoners who 
fell into their hands, and in January, 1687, 
met Grogniet, who had parted from Townley, 
with 148 men, but had now only sixty 
men under his command, the remainder 
having left to try their fortunes on the Cali- 
fornian coast. ‘lhe reunited party signalized 
their happy meeting by committing to the 
flames the town of Micoya, and determined 
to attack Guayaquil, but the rival nationalities 
disagreeing ‘regarding the disposal of the 





spoil which they had not yet captured, the 
party broke up, Groghiet and fifty Frenchmen 
remaining with the English, about ninety men, 
in one ship, while the remainder, numbering 
162 French, embarked in a small ship and a 
galley. Meeting at sea, some weeks later, 
they made up their quarrel and resolved on 


the suspended attack on Guayaquil. Cruis- 
ing along the coast with great caution, on the 
15th of April, 260 men landed at Santa Clara, 
on an uninhabited part of the coast, and 
pushed along by night, lying in concealment 
during the day ; but, notwithstanding all the 
precautions they had taken, their advance was 
observed in the vicinity of the town, but too 
late to prevent their taking the place by 
assault, with a list of nine killed and twelve 
wounded. They captured a large quantity of 
merchandise and jewels, and seized the church 
plate, though we are told they actually, before 


| doing so, celebrated the “Te Deum.” The 


governor and 700 prisoners were held to ran- 
som, and for their release, and the evacuation 
of the city, they agreed to accept an enormous 
ransom in gold, to be brought from Quito. 
Quitting Guayaquil with their booty and 
500 prisoners, the buccaneers embarked in 
some vessels they found in the port and 
dropped down the river to the island of Puna. 
But the ransom was not forthcoming, so they 
sent four heads of their captives on shore, 
with the intimation that the remainder would 
be executed in four days, in the event of the 
non-compliance with the stipulations. At this 
time they were joined by Captain Edward 
Davis, as already mentioned, and doubtless 
it was due to his intervention that the threat 
was not carried into execution, and also to 
the circumstance that Grogniet had died on 
the 2nd of May, of wounds received in the 
attack of Guayaquil, and Le Picard was 
acting in his place. Ultimately the buc- 
caneers agreed to take a portion of the ran- 
som agreed upon, but only gave up 400 of the 
prisorers, proceeding to sea with the remain- 
ing 100, but after the action with the Spanish 
fleet, already described, they landed these 
unfortunate men, and then broke up, after 
dividing the plunder, some accompanying 
Davis to the West Indies, by Cape Horn, and 
the remainder, numbering 250 men, under Le 
Picard and Hutt, an Englishman, sailing for 
the coast of New Spain, with the intention of 
marching overland to the West Indies. Off 
the coast they were reinforced by thirty 
Frenchmen, who had _ formerly quitted 
Grogniet, and then entered upon a career of 
plundering and murder, on one occasion 
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massacring in cold blood a party of forty-six 
prisoners, whom they had captured at the 
small town of Chiloteca. All being now 
ready for the march overland, they divided 
their party into four companies, of seventy 
men each, and on the 2nd of January, 1688, 
set out, each man carrying as much booty as 
he could stagger under, the remainder being 
borne by sixty-eight horses and eighty 
prisoners. On the way they entered the 
town of Segovia, and fought an action with a 
large force of Spanish troops, whom they sur- 
prised while they were engaged “chanting 
litanies.” Onthe 2othof February they arrived 





on the other side of the isthmus; seventy-five 
of the party embarked in an English ship for 
Jamaica, but were detained by the governor, 
and their ill-gotten plunder was sequestrated, 
and themselves thrown into prison, from 
which they were released in the following 
year. The main body of the buccaneers 
were, however, more cautious, and proceeding 
to the French settlements, received the benefit 
of an amnesty proclaimed by King Louis. 
This was the last we hear of the buccaneers 
and filibustiers, and certainly the Spanish 
settlers on the Pacific coast must have ex- 
perienced no little relief at their departure. 


i Par EER IS 


(Maz. YERY-SLEEK: A 
ge F there be one thing more than 
another that makes it difficult to 
get on with your fellow men, it 
is the possession of a rough and 
boorish bearing. Go where you 
will you always find some men who are 
almost universally shunned by their ac- 
quaintances, and if you ask the reason you 
generally get a reply to the effect that the 
men in question are so very “unmannerly.” 
Having thus expressed my disapproval of the 
outward exhibition of the absence of good 
breeding, I shall not be so liable to be mis- 
taken in the remarks I am going to make 
about very sleek people. How is it, that 
whenever you are thrown into the company of 
a very polite—an over polite—person, you 
almost immediately distrust him? ‘There 
comes to you, acting upon the nervous part 
of you, of which you know so little, a sense 
of doubt. You are not averse to polite bear- 
ing and manners-—nay, you like them; you 
even find it pleasant to receive the compli- 
ments so readily and glibly offered to you ; to 
see the amiable smile ; to watch the bowing 
head ; and there is something in the sense of 
reverence and respect as expressed towards 
yourself very flattering to your amour propre. 
Yet, in spite of it all, you are not sure of 
your companion’s honesty. Youare inclined 
to suspect that there is something cynical 
behind that smile’; something hollow at the | 
back of the compliment ; something unreal | 
in the look of regard. And you do not 
know in the least why you have this feeling, 
only you know you have it. At the same| 
time you find it so agreeable to be made) 
much of, to find your opinions suddenly of 








PORTRAIT FROM LiFe. 


value (or assumed value) in the eyes of your 
fellow, that you lull to rest the spirit of doubt 
which rises within you, and you resolve to 
believe your new friend an_ exceedingly 
polished and very delightful man. And I do 
not say he is not—only the most deadly 
vipers have the smoothest skins. 

Perhaps you are a young man, and have 
hitherto found that you are more likely to be 
snubbed than petted. But you meet, one 
evening, our very sleek man. You enter into 
conversation with him, and find him quite will- 
ing to play a prolonged second to your first. 
If you express an opinion, taking perhaps an 
unusual view of things, he falls in with 
your peculiarity, and rather leads you to feel 
that he has all his life taken the same line. 
He defers to any opinion you may pronounce, 
as if you were an oracle of wisdom, and you 
part with him, feeling that it was good for 
you to have met him. But was it so? When 
people meet the Plague, however well he 
may appear outwardly, even though he were 
walking with Royalty itself, you would not 
think it good to have met him. 

You may be, unfortunately for yourself and 
others, a passionate man. Little things put 
you out, and you let trifles weigh upon your 
spirits—nay, you break out into violent tem- 
pers, and make your surroundings miserable. 
Yet you would not do an unkind thing wil- 
lingly for worlds—it is your hasty temper. 
Don’t you wish you could be like our friend, 
the sleek man? Nothing puts him out— 
nothing seems to disturb the even flow of 
his amiable conversation. Listen to him now. 
He is talking to Mrs. Chatterly—that lady 
with the round face and big red eyes. “ Oh, 
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my dear Mrs. Chatterly, you don’t mean to 
insinuate that she drinks! But as you men- 
tion it, I have noticed—though indeed I 
don’t pretend to have half so much penetra- 
tion as you have—that she does occasionally 
look a littlk—ah—ah—But really you are so 
much better versed in these things than I 
am, that I can quite believe all you say.” 
Now, poor Mrs. Chatterly had said nothing 
of the kind, and the only part of the con- 
versation she remembers when she gets home, 
is that Mr. Very-Sleek told her that her 
neighbour (who had refused to dance with 
Mr. Very-Sleek at the last ball) is a drunkard 
—or something getting on that way. And 
as for Very-Sleek, the moment Mrs. Chatterly 
is out of hearing, he turns to a lady standing 
near him, and says, “ How very shocking, t> 
be sure!”» Which of course leads to a ques- 
tion on the subject, when Mr. Very-Sleek 
explains. that Mrs. Chatterly had just told 
him—but really it would not do to tell her. 
She would so greatly disapprove of such be- 
haviour, for her upright life is well known | 
everywhere, still—and of course it comes out. 
Now, my good friend with the bad temper, 
don’t envy that man any more—your temper 
was never bad enough for that. 

Of course troubles come to everybody, 
and trouble has at last come to you. It is} 
only a trifling matter—just a temporary | 
embarrassment, to be soon tided over, but | 
nevertheless, while it lasts, very troublesome. 
So you cast around in your own mind for the 
best man of your acquaintance to whom you 
may apply in your emergency. Somehow or 
other, you hit upon Mr. Very-Sleek. He has 
always been so friendly, and has expressed 
such warm admiration for your abilities that 
you cannot help thinking he would be the 
best man. Of course you have older friends : 
there’s little Jones, for instance, the doctor ; 
but he is always in difficulties himself, and 
when he meets you in the street he only 
gives you a rough shake of his hand and 
says, “Can’t stop, old fellow — very busy 
just now.” It rather hurts you to be called 
old fellow in that patronising way, and you 
don’t altogether care to ask a favour of a 
man who “can’t stop,” For these reasons, 
then, you carry your trouble to Mr. Very- 
Sleek, and you are ushered into a cosy little 
room, where every surrounding speaks of 
personal comfort. The very sight of the 
room inspires you—there is a healthy smell 
about the place, a smell you never experi- 
ence in impecunious quarters, and so, when 
the owner comes in, all smiles and smirks, 








you unburden yourself to him without feel- 
ing that you are de trop. How kindly he 
takes it! What interest he exhibits in the 
abnormal condition of your revenue! How 
indignantly he condemns those usurious 
men, who, by pressing their inopportune 
claims, have driven you to this strait! And 
what pathos he throws into his voice, what 
pity into his eyes, while he tells you that 
only yesterday — most unparalleled misfor- 
tune—he paid away into his broker’s hands 
[ Pawnbroker? Ed.] the last sovereign he had 
in the house, and (you would hardly credit 
it) he has not at this moment more than a 
few shillings in ready cash. Would it do 
ina month? Ina month he would be in a 
position to offer you any amount— J 100, 
£200, anything you like. And when he 
hears from you that it is required now, that 
in a month you could meet the difficulty 
yourself, his sorrow is beyond description. 
Was ever anything so unfortunate? Could 
he borrow it for you from some of his rela- 


lations? He has an old aunt in the country 


— [your face brightens at this, and he sees 
it] who would lend it him in a moment, 
but he is not sure that she is not on the 
Continent. Can nothing be done? Nothing! 
So you go forth in quest of a more avazladble, 
but surely not a more s/ncere friend ! 

* What, again!” cries the doctor, as he 
meets you outside the highly-polished door- 


|handle of Mr. Very-Sleek. “And you look 


fagged, old fellow.” What sympathetic string 
has that “old fellow” touched? An hour 
ago, you hardly liked it at all—now it moves 
you more than you are aware of. What 
makes you turn back with the doctor and 
go his way? What angel hand opens the 
door of your heart to him? How is it that 
presently you find yourself in his dining- 
room, and see him without question or excuse 
dive into an old-fashioned, brass-bound desk 
and bring out just the number of notes you 
were so much in want of? You don’t 
know why, neither do I; but I know that 
donkeys are very rough outside; yet they 
bear more “ putting upon ” than all the rest 
of the four-footed race put together, while 
out of the sleek and highly-bred blood horse 
there is little to be got i” bad weather. 

And has your opinion of Mr. Very-Sleek 
undergone any change? Not at all—why 
should it? Did he not grieve for you as 
few men grieve for their fellows? Did he 
not offer even to borrow from his own people 
to meet your emergency? What more 
would you have ?—nay, what more could 
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you have? One thing is clear, you can’t 
get blood from a stone—and if you will ex- 
cuse me for saying so, it is also clear that 


in times of trouble you must not go for 
help to Mr. Very-Sleek. 
JOHN HALIFAX, 





PIE 


Notes on 


if AST month I brought my “ Notes 
on New Books ” to an end with 
a brief mention of the Revised 
Edition of the New Testament, 
intending to recur to it on some 
future occasion. I am relieved, however, 
from the necessity of doing this by a paper 
on the subject which appears in this number, 
and I need say no more than that I cordially 
agree with and endorse everything that is said 





New Books. 


temperance orator in the world. I have said 
“ temperance orator ;”’ it is, however, better 


to say “advocate of total abstinence,” as the . 


| meaning of this clearly describes the party of 
‘whom Mr. John B. Gough is so distinguished 
a leader, while the former does not. To 
describe this book with sufficient fulness is 
impossible, for it would require some pages 
of this magazine to do justice to it and to 
touch on even a hundredth part of the sub- 


therein. ‘The present result of the labours of jects that are introduced into its pages with 


the Revisers makesone regret that the revision 
was ever attempted at all. 

From Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton I 
have six volumes,* which testify abundantly 
to the good judgment of this firm in selecting 
works of sterling worth for publication, and 
the energy and excellent skill and taste of all 
who are concerned in their production. 
Sunlight and Shadow is a handsome vol'me 
which deserves attention, being written by one 
who has achieved a world-wide reputation, as, 
perhaps, the greatest and most persistent 


*Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s publications. 

** Sunlight and Shadow ;” or Gleanings from my 
Life Work, comprising Personal Experiences and 
Opinions, Anecdotes, Incidents, and Reminiscences, 
gathered from Thirty-seven Years’ Experience on the 
Platform and among the People, at Home and. Abroad. 
By John B. Gough. With full-page Engravings and 
Steel-plate Portrait of the Author. Third Thousand. 
Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 423 pp., 7s. 6d. 

** Garden Graith ;” or Talks among my Flowers. 
By Sarah F. Smiley, Author of ‘‘ The Fulness of 
Blessing.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 200 pp., 3s. 6d. 

‘* Better than Gold ;” or the Precious Blood of 
Christ. By H. D. Brown. Second Edition, com- 
pleting Eight Thousand. fF cap. 8vo., cloth, go 
pp., Is. 

‘* Heroes in the Strife ;” or the Temperance Testi- 
monies of some Eminent Men. By Frederick 
Sherlock, Author of ‘‘ Illustrious Abstainers.”’ Crown 
8vo., cloth, 278 pp., 3s. 6d. 

‘* Our Blue Jackets ;” a Narrative of Miss Weston’s 


Life and Work among our Sailors. By Sophia G. | 


Wintz. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 128 
pp., Is. 

‘* Exeter Hall and its Associations.” By F. Morell 
Holmes, Author of ‘‘ Saved as by Fire.” With a Steel- 
plate Portrait of the Earl of Shaftesbury, and three 
full-page Illustrations on wood. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
221 pp., 2s. 6d. 


appropriateness and a pleasant variety of 
treatment. Everybody should read it, for 
no one can fail to benefit by its perusal, and, 
though I differ from Mr. Gough with regard. 
to the means that he advocates for extirpating 
drunkenness, I do not yield a jot to him in 
the desire to see excess, not only in drinking, 
but in eating, dress, holding money fast, and 
| scattering it foolishly, with many other things 
that might be named,—a matter of remem- 
|brance only for the generation that is now in 
|childhood, and nothing more than mere 
tradition for all that are yet tocome, ‘To 
bring this about, however, human nature 
must be revolutionized. The revolution 
must and will come, for it is promised by 
Him whose word cannot fail, but to all 
appearance much must be done and suffered 
yet before it comes. 

Next to the earnestness of purpose with 
which this book is written, the most note- 
worthy characteristic that it presents is the 
vast store of anecdotes, experiences, and 
reminiscences, personal and otherwise, that 
is interwoven with the graver portion. Here 
is a specimen culled from the chapter entitled 
‘“Comedies—the Humorous Side of Life,” 
and this will serve not only as a specimen of 
the good stories with which the book is 
seasoned, but as a sample of the quaintness 
with which the author tells them— 

‘* Another story is told of a‘college president who 
suspected that some of the boys had planned to rob 
his hen-roost. Near the enclosure were two large 
apple-trees at the back of the hoyse; so he quietiy 
went out and waited till they came. Of the two, one 
| ascended the tree, the other remained below. When 


they were ready to commence operations, the doctor 
|made a slight noise, and the one below started off 
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The one in the tre® 


with an exclamation of surprise. 
asked in a whisper ; 

‘* * What’s the matter ?’ 

“To which the doctor replied, also in a whisper, 
‘ All’s right.’ 

‘* * Here, catch hold,’ said the upper one, handing 
down a rooster. ‘ Here’s old Prex;’ and handing 
down a hen, ‘ Here’s Mrs. Prex ; and here,’ handing 
down a chicken, ‘here’s Miss Prex. I guess that'll 
do.’ 

**The doctor quietly got over the fence with the 
fowls and went to his house. 

’**The poor robber of the hen-roost descended to 
find his companion gone. What they said when they 
met will probably never be known ; but in the morn- 
ing the two young gentlemen received a_ polite 
invitation to dine with the president—an honour they 
could not very well decline. Possibly they were 
embarrassed when, seated at the table, they saw three 
fowls roasted for the dinner ; and we can imagine their 
sensations when the doctor said : 

*** Now, young gentlemen, will you have a piece 
of Old Prex, Mrs. Prex, or Miss Prex ?’ 

“* How the dinner passed off, and how the young 
delinquents got off, deponent sayeth not. On that 
theme history is dumb ; but nothing more was heard 
of the escapade, the doctor thinking that the mortifica- 
tion was sufficient punishment.” 


And now a word to the publishers. This 
book ought to go to the masses, but it will 
not reach them in its present form. Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton know the power of 
the pence and they also know that where 
there is one man who is able to lay out 7s. 6d. 
at once there are twenty who cannot afford 
to put down this amount in a lump sum, but 
would and could acquire the book by monthly 
sixpences. Again, there would be twenty 
score who would make it their own by weekly 
pennyworths. The illustrations, well drawn 
and excellently engraved, could appear-—one 
in each monthly part. Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton thus possess the means of putting 
forth a work that is both instructive and 
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first, in sin, and barren in good works, and 
afterwards in grace, and rich in faith and 
hope and charrity by virtue of the loving 
labour of the Heavenly Husbandman. First 
we are told about the garden itself, and what 
its owner learnt from it; and we are then led 
on to look at various phases of garden life, 
which are sufficiently explained by the head- 
ings, ‘‘ Seed Sowing,” ‘‘ Consider the Lilies,” 
“ Weeds,” “Fragrance,” ‘ Pot-Bound,” and 
“After the Rain,” till we are brought to 
dwell awhile on “ Tre Life Beyond,” the rest 
of all we love, in the darkness and winter of 
the grave, to appear i'n renewed and intensi- 
fied beauty in the spring-time of life eternal. 
Here is a specimen of the author’s style when 
moralizing on a pot-bound piant :— 

‘* But, as often happens‘ to me when holding in my 
hand these little pot-bound plants, my busy fancy 
clothes them with a human garb. I see, then, not 
stocks, but souls ;—souls that God destined for great 
growth and abundant bloom, putting in them richly 
the potentialities of this. But, alas ! instead of making 
this their calling and election sure, I see them pot- 
bound in narrow, cramping, man-made systems of 
thought and action, instead of being set free indeed 
to flourish in the full riches of ‘ the whole truth.’” 

There is much to learn from this book, 
which is not only rich in thoughts, aptly con- 
ceived and quaintly conveyed to the reader, 
but teems with hints and suggestions for 
trains of thought, which the reader, if he 
does not miss them, may take up and carry 
out for himself. ‘To profit by it, it must be 
read slowly, with care, and then read again 
and yet again. <A cursory glance at its pages 
is all but useless. 

Better than Gold, is all and even more than 
its name implies. Like “Garden Graith,” it 
has reached a second edition. In the pre- 
face, which is far more interesting and to the 





amusing in a serial form, and largely extend- 
ing its sphere of usefulness, and I trust they 
will do so, although they may not altogether 
like the “number trade.” I must not forget 
to say that there is one thing that would 
tend very much to the improvement of the 
book, and that is a good index. 


Garden Graith is a book that attracts notice 
What 
may “graith” mean? will be the first thought, 
if not the exclamation, of most persons into 
whose hands the book may come. The writer 
soon explains, in a foot-note, that in North of 


at once by the peculiarity of its title. 


England parlance it means “ furniture, goods, 


or riches,” and we may take it to imply the 
abundant store of teaching that can be ga- 


thered from all that a garden exhibits in 
plants and processes and culture, and the 
analogy that it presents to the human heart, 


point than prefaces usually are, the author 
ably sets forth the value that men set on gold, 
the eagerness with which they strive and 
struggle to get possession of it, the power of 
the precious metal, as men call it, and the 
fleeting nature of all the wealth of this world. 
In the book itself, he shows how more pre- 








cious, even by an immeasurable distance, is 
the Blood of our Redeemer, Jesus Christ, 
which taketh away the sin of the world—pre- 
cious to the sinner, precious to the saint, and 
precious to God. The chapter devoted to 
the consideration of the case of the dying 
thief—robber, as the nineteenth-century re- 
visers of the New Testament like to have it, 
in their anxiety to lay stress on nice distinc- 
tions of words and shades of meaning —is 
especially noteworthy, as the following ex- 
tracts will tend to show :— 
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**Not even to the eleven, who had accompanied 
the Lord during the three years of His public mi- 
nistry, who had seen His wonderful works and listened 
to His teaching ; not to three, who had enjoyed most 
intimate communion with Him; not to the beloved 
disciple, who leaned on Jesus’ breast ; but to a poor 
outcast, an abandoned criminal, suffering ‘the due 
reward of his deeds,’ and on the very point of death, 
did the Spirit of God frst reveal that ‘that same 
Jesus which was crucified was both Lord and Christ.’ 
Age? oa! Se How marvellously was this man taught of 
the Spirit, how keen had his spiritual vision become, 
and how strong was his faith, 

‘*As Jesus hung upon the cross, derided by the 
rulers, reviled by the chief priests, railed on by the 
multitude, mocked by the soldiers, and, to all appear- 
ance, forsaken by His God, one solitary-human voice 
proclaimed Him Lorp, one man alone confessed | 
Him to be God’s anointed, and spoke of His | 
kingdom. 

‘That one ‘man was a dying malefactor. Even | 
the faith of His disciples had completely failed ; they | 
‘trusted that it had been He who should have re- | 
deemed Israel,’ but the cross had put an end to their | 
hopes. Not so with this poor sinner ; the cross was | 
no stumbling-block to him ; neither was his own past 
guilty life, nor his utter inability to make any amends ; 
but, with a simple child-like faith, he perilled his | 
soul’s eternal welfare upon ‘Jesus Christ, and Him | 
crucified.’ Millions have trusted in Christ since His | 
exaltation; one sinner trusted in Him during His | 
deepest humiliation. | 

‘** Lord, remember me when Thou comest into 
Thy kingdom.’ How simple the prayer! and how} 
speedy the answer, ‘ Verily, I say unto thee, To-day | 
shalt thou be with me in paradise.’ ” 

To rely on Gods acceptance of what is| 
termed a “death-bed repentance” is dan- 
gerous in the extreme —nay, as our author| 
terms it, “ foolish and wicked :” yet even so| 
slew and tardy a turning to God as this, pro- 
vided that it be sincere, will not fail to prevail 
with Him who is “able to save to the utter-| 
most,” and who is always “ ready to save” the| 
soul that is “‘ ready to perish,” for— 

‘* The first cry of the sé#-burdened soul, like the first 
wail of the new-born infant, is an evidence that God 
has breathed into it the breath of life. It is the Holy 
Spirit’s first work to convince of sin, and the soul 
that is truly seeking the Lord may know that it is 
God Himself who is drawing him with the cords of 
His love.” 

In relation to this subject, it may be said 
that the late M. Littré, a French philosopher, 
and the compiler of the best dictionary of the 
French language that exists—indeed, the 
premier dictionary of any language in the 
world for copiousness and marked ability of 
treatment and painstaking research—is under- 
stood to have recanted on his death-bed, and 
to have been admitted within the pale of the 
Church, that is, the Roman Catholic branch 
of Christ’s Catholic Church, before he 
breathed his last. Though he had been 
through life avowedly an atheist, he was not 
a bitter contemner and opponent of Chris- 














tianity, and we may hope that’he yielded to 
pleadings and promptings of the Holy Spirit; 
and confessing Christ even as the sands of 
departing life were fast running out, was 
freely forgiven and accepted. 

Heroes in the Strife is companion volume 
to a similar work, by the same author, en- 
titled, “ Illustrious Abstainers.”” It is well 
written, and conceived and executed in an 
honest, earnest purpose. Mr. Sherlock, like 
many other worthy and excellent men, makes 
the mistake common to all who hold opinions 
similar to his own regarding the use of alco- 
holic drinks, that total abstinence is temper- 
ance, whereas it is nothing of the kind. “ Sir 
Charles Wentworth Dilke, Bart:, M.P., the 
Litérateur and Statesman ”—why “ the,” it is 
difficult to say—is glorified as one of the 
“heroes in the strife,” though it: seems that 
his efforts in the cause have been confined 
entirely to following his own inclinations in 
the matter. It is amusing to note the follow- 
ing extract :— 


‘“*Edmund Yates has given in the World a 
picturesque sketch of Sir Charles in his Provengal 
home. He tells us* that, ‘unlike most men, Sir 
Charles Dilke has actually realized a dream of his 
youth in his present dwelling. He selected it as his 
future home while on a pedestrian tour at the age 
of seventeen. ah ‘The old house,’ says 
*“*M. Dilke,” ‘with its thick walls is simply an 
ordinary Provengal farmhouse. I have had no time 
to touch it, and it remains as it was, an olive-farm: 
I make both oil and wine, and flatter myself the wine 
is good, though I never drink any myself, being a 
wine-growing teetotaler.’” 

**More recently, Henry Labouchere, writing in 
71 uth, said, ‘ Sir Charles keeps very regular hours, is 
a strict teetotaler, and divides his time between 
gardening and study. His grapes have won medals, 
and some excellent wine has been made on the 
estate, though the lord thereof never tastes of the 


” 


same.’ 


The commentators on the moral walk and 
conduct of this “hero in the strife,” have 
managed to throw considerable doubt on his 
honesty and consistency as a “strict. teeto- 
taler.” He does not drink wine, but he has 
no objection to make that which, according 
to his notions, must help people on the 
downward road, and for no higher purpose 
than to sell the soul-destroying juice of the 
grape, and put the proceeds in his pocket. 
The whole matter reminds me most un- 
pleasantly of the words, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” But this “hero” is mortal after 
all, and with “John Bright, M.P., the Free 
Trade Orator,” who is brought to the fore in 


* Forgetting altogether Charles Dickens the 


Elder, and Gad’s Hill, a parallel case. 
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those who— | commenced in 1831, and continued without 
‘* Compound for sins they are inclined to, | intermission for fifty years, will proceed, it is 
By damning those they have no mind to.” —_—| to be hoped, with undiminished power. An 
Our Blue-Jackets is a simple, touching earnest of this has been given in the meeting 
recotd-of one who has done much good work recently held within its walls, to protest 
among sailors, and has, earnestly striven. to against the outrage against God, and the 
win rough but good-hearted men, who too insult to. the Queen, that has been per- 
often’ fall into, bad. hands in seaports and /|petrated by the (for a time) stronger section 
docksand towns, tq better ways, and to a/0f theelectors of Northampton, in sending to 
knowledge of Christ. It is written in the Parliament, as their representative, an atheist, 
hope that it “may encourage and strengthen | Whose writings show him to be opposed to 
the hearts of others similarly engaged, and |the maintenance of the Throne, the Church, 
stir up those of our Christian readers who and Social Order, to say nothing more. 
have as yet done nothing for Christ, to seek Mr. Bradlaugh’s pretensions to a seat in the 
henceforth ‘to do something for Him who House of Commons have been readily en- 
has done so much for them.’” ‘There can | dorsed by Mr. Gladstone, and otheis, on the 
be;but few towns and villages in the United plea that politics and religion—they had 
Kingdom in which nothing to be done can/ better have said irreligion— have nothing to 
be found. To those who are willing and do with each other. I quote from the Hock 
anxious to put their hands to the plough Of May 27—a genuine Church of England 
this book will prove eminently suggestive. paper, which should be found in every genuine 
Exeter Hall and its Associations is the sub-|Church of England family—the spirited 
ject of a short paper in the present issue of| utterances on this subject of Mr. Henry 
GoLDEN Hours, andasitcontains much that it Varley, who is himself a Liberal in. politics, 
is desirable to know about the place in which at the meeting to which I have alluded :— 
most, if not all,.of, the great philanthropic) ‘Mr. Henry Varley, who, as an opponent of Mr. 


movements of the past fifty years have been Bradlaugh at Northampton, was very warmly re- 
DOS ceived, pointed out that the rights of the Northampton 
originated, fostered, and brought to great electors were not invaded by the course which had 


usefulness, it is needless to say more here peen taken.» He maintained that so long as Queen 
than that the author has done his work well | Victoria was on the throne the proper ’ place for the 
and evidently con amore. The subject is one |author of ‘‘ The Impeachment of the House of Bruns- 


: . . : . wick ” was in the House of Correction, rather than in 
that is unique. .There is but one Exeter the House of Commons. He challenged Mr. Brad- 


Hall, and it is. surrounded with Associations jaugh’s right to a seat in Parliament, on the ground of 
such as no other secular building in the land his own character ; and speaking as a firm Liberal, he 
can boast. “From this Hall,” as the author regarded it as a positive shame, that Mr. Bradlaugh 


bw ath . should have been brought forward or accepted as he 
ably remarks, “was struck the death-blow of had been. Briefly pointing out the bearings of Bible 


Slavery, of State Lotteries, of Capital Punish- principles on social life, he reminded his hearers that 
ment (except for murder), and of many other Mr. Bradlaugh had condemned that book as a deadly 
gigantic evils ; whilst from it has flowed a/upas tree, and he added, ‘ When men tell me that 


never-ceasing stream of pious fervour and folitics have nothing to do with religion, J say it is a 
fie,’ a sentiment which was received with prolonged 


beneficent enterprise, which has not only.) Jause,” 


fertilized the great city around it, but has 
heen felt sola the uttermost parts of the . | eamestly trust that no one who respects 


this volume, he may fairly be placed among !s, and to whom it belongs. The good work 


sae Se a om 


earth.” For fifty years, that is to say from 
1831 to 1881, Exeter Hall has been the focus 
and’ centre of all the great religious, social, | 
and philanthropic movements of the century. 
In this, its year ‘of jubilee, it has been 
altered and renovated to meet the require- 
ments of the Young Men’s Chtistian Asso- 
ciation, a body whose head-quarters it now 


the apostolic injunction to “ fear God” and 
“‘ honour the king,” given to Christians under 
the inspiration of God Himself, will neglect 
to sign petitions to the House of Commons 
for the exclusion of Mr. Bradlaugh from 
Parliament, forms for which will be forwarded 
to any applicant by Zhe Protestant Alliance, 
9, Strand, London, W.C. 
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